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ANNUAL MEETING AT MUSKOGEE 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society for 
1934 is to be held in Muskogee on April 19, in one of the assembly 
rooms of the City Hall where an appropriate program will be 
given. It is planned to make a tour of historical spots and struc- 
tures within convenient distance of Muskogee the day before the 
meeting. Visits will be made to Fort Gibson, Park Hill, the 
Three Forks the site of the old Cherokee agency, Sam Houston’s 
old home, the National Cemetery, and Tahlequah; if time will per- 
mit we shall visit the log home of Sequoyah, Webbers Falls the 
home of Stand Watie, Dwight Mission and other interesting places. 
It is hoped that all members of the society and any others who are 
interested in Oklahoma history will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of taking part in this tour. Those who desire to travel in 
their own cars can do so but if a sufficient number prefer, ar- 
rangements will be made to secure a comfortable bus or busses 
from the Southern Kansas Stage Lines. In order to ascertain 
whether the requisite number will desire to travel in this man- 
ner it is requested that those who plan to do so will express their 
intention by mail to the secretary. The cost of this transporta- 
tion per person will depend on the number who desire to avail 
themselves of it. The bus line has offered us their busses at the 
rate of $37.50 each for the day. When filled these busses will 
seat twenty-five people which fixes the rate at $1.50 per passen- 
ger if the whole bus is occupied. A picnic lunch can be fur- 
nished for fifty cents per person. It is requested that those 
who plan to attend the meeting and take part in the tour will 
inform the secretary of the society at an early date in order that 
necessary arrangements may be made to insure the success of 
the undertaking. 
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SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The Oklahoma State Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution held its annual meeting at Tulsa on February 22. 
This patriotic organization composed of a group of thoughtful 
men each of whom derives his eligibility to membership through 
the patriotic service of an ancestor in the Revolution, is commit- 
ted to upholding the sacred principles of the government of our 
fathers. Among its membership in Oklahoma are found many 
of the outstanding characters of the State’s business and pro- 
fessional life. Montfort Stokes Chapter at Muskogee was sig- 
nally honored by the selection of its most deserving president 
as President of the State Society, in the person of Hon. Philos 
S. Jones. The chapter at Muskogee is named in honor of Mont- 
fort Stokes whose public service was so closely interwoven with 
the very early life of this country. He died at or near Ft. Gib- 
son and is perhaps the only soldier of the Revolution to be buried 
within the confines of the State of Oklahoma. Other officers at 
the State meeting were: U. M. Baughman of Oklahoma City, Ist 
Vice-president, William O. Beall of Tulsa, 2nd Vice-president, 
James B. Diggs of Tulsa, 3rd Vice-president; W. J. Basshaw of 
Oklahoma City, Registrar; John B. Meserve of Tulsa, Historian ; 
Robert W. Kellough of Tulsa, Chaplain; J. O. Parr of Oklahoma 
City, National Delegate and Paul P. Pinkerton of Sand Springs, 
Alternate. 


A most interesting feature of the State meeting was the 
patriotic address by Compatriot Robert L. Williams of Muskogee. 
The Society maintains a strong interest in the State Historical 
Society and its members are quite uniformly members of that 


organization. The next State meeting will be held at Muskogee 
on February 22, 1935. 


John B. Meserve, State Historian. 


REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES F. COLCORD 


Address Delivered — “Pioneer Reunion” 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas 
February 9, 1934 


The name, ‘‘Medicine Lodge’’ brings to our minds recollec- 
tions of the past. There are but few places in the west around 
which is woven more of the history and the romance of old 
frontier days. The name brings back the glamour of the days 
when the plains were covered with buffalo, which the Indians 
hunted and killed. The flesh of the buffalo was his meat and 
its hide was his raiment, and from the hide he also made his 
tepee, which was his shelter and his home. In fact, the buffalo 
was almost the sole dependence for every necessity of the Indian’s 
life. But the white man came with his gun and slaughtered 
these buffalo by the thousands, not only for the meat, but for 
the hides which found a ready market. 


Then again, we recall the great Medicine Lodge Peace Coun- 
cil when, in the fall of 1867, the representatives of the United 
States Government met here all the wild tribes that roamed the 
prairies, from the Platte to the Rio Grande. The purpose of this 
great council was to make treaties with the various tribes to 
stop predatory warfare that had waged since the closing of the 
Civil war. Every student of history has read about the Medicine 
Lodge Peace Treaties, that were never kept by either Indians 
or whites. No more interesting nor truthful article was ever 
written about this great Medicine Lodge Council than the story 
told by the last surviving white man who attended this historic 
gathering, Governor Alfred Taylor, of Tennessee. This article 
was written for the Chronicles of Oklahoma and published in 


volume II, page 98, 1924. 


The Indian and the buffalo days were succeeded by the big 
eattle ranches, but as years went by the cattle ranches were suc- 
ceeded by the home-steaders who have transformed these wide 
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wild plains into well improved farms and have builded homes 
and schools, churches and cities; and many thousand American 
people live in peace thereon, and enjoy the blessings that ‘‘exults 
and embellishes civilized life,’? and this means more than when 
Washington Irving used this expression, for the people now have 
railroads, automobiles, telephones, radios and daily newspapers, 
and keep abreast with the progress of the world. 


Those frontier days are only memories of the older people, 
and traditions to the younger generation. The people of Medi- 
cine Lodge have determined that these historic memories and 
traditions shall be kept alive in their part of the old west. A 
committee was appointed to arrange for a reunion of the pioneers 
and buffalo hunters to be held at Medicine Lodge, February 9, 
1934. It was easy to find those who considered themselves 
pioneers, but the Indian fighters and buffalc hunters had most 
all passed on to the other side of the Great Divide. 


Victor Murdock, editor of the Wichita Eagle, was active in 
promoting this reunion of pioneers, and delivered on this oc- 
casion a most interesting and historical address. He spoke elo- 
quently of the spirit and sacrifices that made the great state 
of Oklahoma and western Kansas, and highly complimented those 
hardy pioneers, to whom this generation is so much indebted. 


The guest of honor, from our state, was Charles F. Colcord, 
President of the Oklahoma Historical Society and one of the 
leading citizens of Oklahoma. The eloquent gentleman from 
Wichita, paid the highest encomium to the distinguished guest 
from Oklahoma who he said is not only the last of the real 
pioneers, but Oklahoma’s ‘‘First Citizen.’? He also paid tribute 
to the great state of Oklahoma, not only to its pioneers, but to 
its progressive citizenship and its wonderful development. The 
Eagle had a page devoted to this reunion, including the pictures 
of a number of the older pioneers. 


Colcord’s Speech 


Mr. Colcord delivered an address on this oceasion that was 
not only reminiscent of his life on the frontier, but contains so 
much frontier history that the Chronicles is glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to present it to its readers and to preserve for future genera- 
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tions. Omitting the introduction, Mr. Coleord’s speech was sub- 
stantially as follows: 


“This Comanche Pool was the biggest outfit anywhere. It 
had from sixty to eighty thousand head of cattle belonging to 
the various pool members, which ran all over the country; in 
our annual roundup we used to come as far south as Sacred 
Heart Mission on the Little River, sometimes even to the Red 
River, for after a very severe winter the cattle would drift that 
far south, while they went west as far as the west end of the 
Panhandle. 


“In the fall of 1877, father moved the rest of the family 
up from Texas and we built three or four fine big dugouts for 
them. This was near the mouth of Red Fork, about five miles 
from the head of Jug Mott Creek, three miles from Evansville, 
and about twenty-five miles southeast of Coldwater, Kansas, or 
where Coldwater was afterward built. Some of the prettiest 
cedars ever seen grew in those big creek canyons, sometimes 
sixty to eighty feet high. We built the dugouts out of this 
fine cedar. 


: ‘In a front page editorial published in the Wichita Eagle February 24, 1934, 
Victor Murdock, the editor, reviews at some length the speech of Mr. Charles F. 
Colcord at Medicine Lodge. The following is an excerpt: 


“By far the most vivid invocation of my time of which I have knowledge 
was delivered by my pioneer friend, the distinguished Oklahoman, Charles Col- 
cord, in the Cherokee Strip something over fifty years ago. It consisted of these 
words: “God, take care of these poor boys.” 

“T heard Mr. Colcord repeat those words at Medicine Lodge the other night 
before an assembly of veteran cattlemen. The phrase came out in the course of 
a narrative, serene in the simplicity with which big men invariably grace their 
recital of past events. 

“The speaker, as he stood before me, was every inch the prairie pioneer— 
in set of capable shoulders, in wiry waist, in long, trim, riding legs. All the 
years and all the urban activities which have made Charles Colcord’s career not- 
able among the builders of the Southwest, had not erased a single one of those 
lines that the frontier had indelibly fixed in him. 

“And time had not dimmed the spiritual impact with which the open, en- 
veloping sky and the wide engulfing, empty plains had struck his youth. A clear 
eye and a resonant voice attested that, equally with the burden of the words he 
uttered. 

“Those words were freighted with tremendous testimony to order in the uni- 
verse. Earth, sky, mind, heart, everything corroborates that one unimpeachable 
principle, as convincing in the whirling constellations which never clash as in the 
invisible armies of microscopic bacteria which unfailingly keep their own kind in- 
tact. 

“Of all man’s experiences, the spectacle of death, on the score of order, ap- 
pears most to defy man’s intellect. Death seems an ugly refutation of order, and 
if man admits death, as the end, he denies order.” 
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“We selected the first bench on the side of the hill, and 
excavated a good-sized room with dirt walls, about five feet 
deep, open at the down hill end. On the top of these dirt walls, 
we built up two, or sometimes three tiers of cedar logs, and on 
these logs we placed the roof. The open end we closed with 
these logs, and there we placed the door with the window be- 
side it. At the other end we dug a fire place back into the 
earth, then dug upward toward the top of the hill to form a 
chimney. When we had gone as far up as we could, we dug 
part of the way down from the top, then took a pole and chugged 
a hole connecting the two excavations, which let the smoke come 
up from below, and made a fine flue. Then we burned some 
of the gypsum rock, which was plentiful there, and with it 
plastered the interior, dirt walls, log walls, and all. They were 
the prettiest, whitest walls one ever saw, and as we had real 
glass in the windows, ours were considered very fine houses. 


‘‘Hach dugout was separate, each built in the bank the same 
way, each with one large room. Our home was a string of dug- 
outs in which my mother, sister and younger brothers lived. Our 
barns were built in the same way, and the corrals were built 
of cedar poles. 


“Father lived on this ranch for the next several years, dur- 
ing which time I was with him, in charge of the Jug Cattle 
Company. The Jug Company was composed of R. C. Campbell, 
Bob Campbell, Billy Carter, Frank Thornton, and my father. 
Father was one of the heaviest owners and I was range boss 
during the whole time. A little later he bought a ranch in 
southern Kingman County, Kansas, and stocked it with high 
grade and thoroughbred cattle from which he raised the bulls 
for the range herd below. 


“The cowpunchers that worked this range were wonderful 
men, rugged, stout-hearted fellows. When you talked to one 
the greatest compliment you could pay his friend was, ‘You bet 
your life you can tie to him. He has the nerve and he is a 
Stayer.’ And they were stayers. Any one of them would fight 
to death for a friend, and they had the most loathsome contempt 
for a coward. Many of them were experienced in business be- 
fore they came to the range, and several of them were college- 
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bred men. As a class they were as fine men as I have ever 
known, while for ability to meet emergencies and take care of 
themselves and their duty under the most unexpected circum- 
stances, I have never known their equal. We lived very lonely 
lives and very hard ones, riding all day and sometimes doing 
night duty besides. Sometimes while cutting out cattle we rode 
three or four of our best horses down in a day. After being 
away from civilization for several months on this kind of life, 
you could not blame the cowboys for being a little wild when 
they hit town or a fort. 


“On the general spring roundup, all the cattlemen from the 
Northwest for several hundred miles would participate. Each 
ranch would send a grub wagon with twelve or fifteen men, a 
remuda man to take care of the saddle horses, and a_ cook. 
These general roundups usually consisted of from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred men, so it made a pretty formidable 
outfit, and we had very little trouble from the Indians. On these 
roundups the eastern wagon would come down from our range 
to Bickford Springs at the west end of the waterworks dam, 
six miles west of Oklahoma City, and there begin the roundup, 
working back west and taking our strays with them, while the 
western wagon would go out to the west end of the Panhandle 
eountry and work east. 


“In 1878, on our spring roundup, Buffalo, one of the chiefs 
of the Northern Cheyennes, came to our camp, above Darlington 
and near Fort Reno on the Canadian River and wanted to match 
a race. We first wanted to see his horse and finally made Buffalo 
understand, so he sent an Indian boy after him. He was a rangy, 
mouse colored animal, the longest I have ever seen for his size, 
his mane and tail were full of burrs, and all in all, he was about 
the hardest looking horse that one could imagine. 


“In order to accommodate Buffalo we matched him with Old 
Tim, our best three-hundred yard horse, but we were foolish 
enough to string it out to four hundred yards, a hundred yards 
over Tim’s real distance. By the time we were ready to run, 
every Indian in the whole country was there, and one scarcely 
ever saw such a pile of stuff as those Indians brought in to bet. 
Our boys had great confidence in Old Tim; so we put up our 
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last dollar and all the property we had in camp, even to our 
private horses. 


‘‘T rode Tim, and an Indian boy about seventeen years old 
rode the other horse; he had on nothing but a gee string and 
a buckskin string in the horse’s mouth. The track was a two- 
track wagon road. In jockeying for a start I would ride farther 
up the road every time and get a running bulge on the Indian. 
Finally, the boy got excited, and I got a daylight start. Look- 
ing back I saw that he was going fast and was going to pass 
me on the right, so I gradually threw my horse over in his wagon 
track ahead of his horse. When he pulled back mto the other 
track I pulled my horse in ahead of his again and did this two 
or three times. Finally the Indian pulled his horse entirely 
out of the road and went around me like the wind and beat Old 
Tim at least ten feet. 


‘“‘T never saw anything like the excitement that followed. 
Those Indians simply went wild. They were the craziest bunch 
of Indians one ever saw, and we were the worst broke bunch 
that ever happened. There wasn’t enough money left in the 
whole outfit to flag a bread wagon. We learned afterward that 
old Buffalo had gone to Arkansas and bought this horse, in order 
to clean up on us. And he sure did it. Some of the boys had 
even bet part of their blankets. The judges of this race were 
““Jack’’ Stillwell and Amos Chapman—two noted scouts. 


““Wild Hog, another Cheyenne chief, was around the camp 
at this same time. He was wearing the prettiest pair of leggins 
I ever saw, made of elk hide and ornamented with elk teeth. 
These were the northern Cheyennes and they had come from the 
elk country. Wild Hog had saved the front teeth of the elk 
they had killed, the small ones that they used in decorations, 
and had a row of these teeth on each legging from the ground 
up to the waist, fastened so that they would rattle together. 


“T noticed this pair of leggings and asked if he would sell 
them. I had a very fine and very beautiful hair quirt, plaited 
of horsehair and covered with leather, which somebody had 
given me. Wild Hog took hold of this quirt, looked at it care- 
fully, and finally grunted out, ‘‘Trade, five dollars,’’ holding up 
his hand with his fingers spread out. I talked with him awhile 


One of the line of stages owned by P. G. Reynolds Operating between Dodge City, Kan- 
Sas and Fort Supply. Indian Territory, in 1882. 
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and finally gave him three dollars and the quirt for those leg- 
gings. I was wearing them later in that year when Wild Hog 
went on the raid with Dull Knife. 


‘This raid took place in the fall of 1878, when the North- 
ern Cheyennes broke out under the leadership of those chiefs, 
Wild Hog and Dull Knife, left their reservation near Darlington; 
and killed a number of people, among others four of the cow- 
boys on our range, Fred Clark, Frank Dow, Jim Lawson, and a 
cousin of mine, Reuben Bristow, who had come out to us from 
Kentucky. 


“‘T had been up-to Sun City on some kind of business and 
was on my way home to those dugouts on Red Fork where the 
family was living. On the way in I met one of our cowboys, 
who told me that the Indians had broken out and had killed 
everybody in their patch except three or four men. I hurried 
home as fast as I could, Kincheloe, a cowboy, with me. 


‘‘The mouth of Red Fork comes into the Salt Fork from the 
southeast, running northwest, and at that time there was a mass 
of tall blue stem grass and big elm trees extended down the 
ereek. Near these elm trees we saw a fire and some figures 
moving around it. We stopped and watched it awhile and made 
up our minds that they were Indians, dancing a war dance, only 
a mile and a half or two miles from where my family lived. 
We knew that if they were Indians they had killed my whole 
family, so after talking it over we decided to ride back down 
the creek southeast of the Salt Fork and come up under the 
bank. This we did, left our horses there and came into the 
Red Fork, a low-bottomed, sandy creek, and walked up under 
this bank as close as we dared to these elm trees. The ground 
was covered with this big blue stem grass so we crawled up 
within a few feet of them before we could see clearly, and still 
we thought they were Indians. When we got pretty close we 
saw four or five wagons, then we knew that they were white 
men, so we got up and recognized the outfit as a bunch of English 
boys, several lords and dukes and titled fellows, out on a hunting 
expedition, with two or three old buffalo hunters along. 


“‘T walked into the circle of light and said, ‘What the 
devil do you fellows mean. Get these fires out quick.’ 
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“One of them spoke up and said, ‘Why, what’s the matter?’ 


“T gaid to them, ‘Why, the country is full of Indians, kill- 
ing everybody they can get to.’ 


‘“Some of the boys were reckless devils, but most of them 
were greatly frightened when they heard this. The hunters 
put the fires out quickly enough; however, in a day or so, after 
they found that the Indians had gone on, they went on and 
finished their hunt. 


‘““We went back, got our horses and rode on up to my home 
camp. About a hundred yards from the dugouts the road bends 
around the hill. We had an old dog that always met us at the 
bluff on this bend. When we eame elose to this bluff, I said 
to the fellow with me, ‘‘If that old dog comes out I’ll know they 
are not killed.’? But he didn’t come, not until we were past 
that bluff and half way up to the house; I don’t know why, for 
he had never failed to meet us there before. We rode up, I 
called—and Mother answered! I never had so great a feeling 
of relief in my life! 


“‘The only thing they had seen of the Indians was an Indian 
riata and a blanket at the big spring just over the hill. Some 
Indian had evidently stopped there to get a drink, but he had 
become frightened and gone on, leaving his rope and blanket. 


“That night someone came to the house and told us that 
they were raising a lot of men to follow these Indians. We got 
on our horses at once and rode over to join the gang at Nelson’s 
ranch. We rode on west, several bunches from neighboring 
ranches joining us from time to time, and followed the Indians. 


We had been told that a number of people had been killed, 
but nobody knew just who. We suspected that Reuben Bristow 
and Fred Clark had been killed because they had not come back. 
We learned later that the first person killed was Tom Murray 
and his outfit, then the Indians came to our ranch, then they 
came to the Payne family, all of whom they shot but all of whom 
later got well. They then went off northwest and killed a cook 
and a horse wrangler. 


““Anderson Hilton and a boy we called Cotton had a camp 
near the mouth of Cavalry Creek. The boys both had started 


—— 
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out after their horses that morning, before daylight, Cotton 
going north and Anderson east. After awhile, Anderson heard 
some shots, so he rode up on a high place and, as he thought, saw 
Cotton driving the horses toward camp. As a matter of fact, in 
the dim light of early dawn, the Indians had seen Anderson and 
had planned to trap and kill or capture him. Accordingly, with 
a single exception, each of them slipped over on the opposite 
side cf his steed and, in that posture (in which most warriors 
of that day were adepts) rode at a rapid pace, while a single 
brave, sitting erect upon his pony, rode as if driving a buneh 
of loose horses. The little cavaleade disappeared into a deep 
ravine as if headed for camp. Anderson headed his horse to 
intercept it as it would emerge from the ravine. Just as he was 
approaching the ravine, his mare snorted and wheeled, as a 
bunch of Indians rushed out of a canyon, yelling and shooting. 
The mare he was riding was his own private animal, a racer and 
as fast as a bullet, and he ran right away from all the Indians 
but one who also had a fast horse. When Anderson saw he was 
a long way ahead of all the Indians but that one, he slowed his 
horse down and let the Indian come up, then when he thought he 
eould get his Indian, he wheeled in the saddle with his six- 
shooter. Mr. Indian threw himself over to the side of his horse, 
but Anderson broke his back with his first shot. He could easily 
have gotten away, but the fool boy wanted the Indian’s fine 
horse, so he tried to cut him off from the other Indians. When 
they got too close and wounded his mare in the left hip, he ran 
by the head of a hollow, jumped off, and found that he was in 
a big sink in the gypsum rock, which was good cover. The Indians 
stayed only a little while, then left. They had just sampled 
his markmanship, and that was all they wanted. This was part 
of the same bunch of Indians who killed our boys. They had 
just met poor Cotton and killed him a few moments before they 
discovered Anderson Hilton, so that, man for man, he had evened 
up the score with them, though he had a very narrow escape in 
the end. 


‘‘We started off as rapidly as possible to overtake these 
Indians and stopped for nothing. We first went over to Evans’ 
camp, where the boys were gathered, but they had left before 
we got there. We soon overtook them and found that there 
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were over fifty of our boys in the party. We overtook about 
forty men from Medicine Lodge, under Doctor Riggs, near the 
head of Cavalry Creek. 


‘At first we had no trail to follow. We knew, however, 
exactly what they had done, and where they were going, So we 
just struck off in a general northwest direction, and the next 
day about noon, on a buffalo ridge in a prairie dog town, we 
found where a lot of Indians had dragged their tepee poles and 
left a trail. After this we could go on the trail in a dead run. 
We figured that there must have been three hundred Indians or 
more. 


‘Tt must have been the second day after the killing when 
we found the trail, and that evening we surrounded the Indians 
up in the sand hills somewhere southeast of Dodge City. The 
Indians had seen us coming about the time we were near enough 
to see them, so they selected the best place they could and dug 
in among these sand hills. We made rifle pits north of the stream 
and had just made contact with them when a troop of cavalry, 
under the command of a German captain named Mauck, which 
had been trailing the Indians ever since they had started out 
on the raid, arrived on the scene. 


‘‘We had a long-range fight with the Indians that evening. 
Doctor Riggs and three other of our men were shot, but only 
slightly hurt. We were quite a long distance from them, and 
everybody had short range guns, much shorter range than the 
Indians had, However, somebody got a big Creedmore buffalo 
gun, and when one of the Indians showed himself out of the 
rifle pit and raised his sheet, somebody shot him, and he rolled 
over and over down the hill. This Indian and one other are 
the only ones that [ know positively to have been kilied. The 
Indians always took their dead away with them, so we never 
knew how many were actually shot. 


‘Nelson and our crowd wanted to close in on the Indians 
and clean up that night, but that Captain Mauck the 
German army officer insisted on talking charge and waiting unil 
morning, so he stationed guards along the sand hills to watch 
the Indians. Nelson and all our crowd told the soldiers that 
the Indians would be gone before daylight, but this German said 
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that he would keep them surrounded and attack them in the 
morning. We told him that those Indians could ride farther 
in one day than his soldiers could in two. Nelson protested 
vigorously; in fact, so vehemently that we cowmen all rode off 
and went into camp.” Next morning, just as Nelson told him, 
those Indians were forty or fifty miles away. If that stubbornly 
conceited army officer had permitted us to have our way about 
it, the lives of the commanding officer and several soldiers of 
the Fort Wallace garrison, of the teacher and pupils of a school 
in Nebraska and of a number of other people (who were killed 
by this marauding band between where we were compelled to 
leave them and the place where they were finally rounded up 
in Northwestern Nebraska) might have been saved. 


“‘The main body of our boys followed on with the soldiers 
after the Indians, but Charlie Martin, Mark Burke, and myself 
went back to bury our dead. Of course we did not know that 
this was a raid of but a single band of the Northern Cheyenne 
division, of which there were three that were virtually held as 
prisoners at the agency of their Southern Cheyenne kinsmen, at 
Darlington. Indeed, we were all inclined to believe that there 
had been a general outbreak similar to the one that had been 
staged in the western part of the Indian Territory, only four 
years before. Hence, we were apprehensive of raids from other 
war parties at any time, so we were constantly on the watch. 


‘‘The morning of the Indian raid, Reuben Bristow and Fred 
Clark left our ranch headquarters on Red Fork Creek, driving 
a team of mules, with a wagon, en route to the Cimarron Salt 
Plain, for a load of rock salt, for use elsewhere on the range. 
They had evidently just reached the high divide between the 
Cimarron and Salt Fork watersheds near Jug Mott, when they 
met the band of Northern Cheyenne warriors, by which they were 
quickly surrounded. From the tracks and marks around where 
we found them, we could tell that the Indians had come up all 
around the wagon and had shot Reuben Bristow in the head 
from behind. The mules the boys were driving were very much 
afraid of a gun and the marks in the ground where they had 
been standing showed that they had been very restless. The 
tracks of the Indian ponies indicated that the Indians were all 
around the wagon and one could see plainly where, at the crack 
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of the gun, the mules had plunged forward and jerked the 
wheels off the ground. Then the Indians had chased the wagon, 
filling the bodies of both the boys full of arrows. The panic- 
stricken mules ran down the slope from the high divide into the 
valley of a small branch or ravine, where they were brought 
to a sudden stop by a thicket of willows which were of sufficient 
size and elasticity to lift its wheels from the ground when the 
mules could drag it no farther. The Indians had cut the traces 
and taken the mules, leaving the bodies of the two youths in 
the wagon bed, where they had fallen. 


“‘T pulled four arrows out of Bristow’s heart, shot in from 
the right side under the arm, and.drew three or four out of 
Fred’s body. My father later sent these arrows to Hon. James 
Beck, who was a United States senator from Kentucky. 


‘‘A site for a grave for the burial of the remains of our slain 
friends and companions was selected, back up the slope, near the di- 
vide where they had met their tragic fate. The September weather 
was intensely hot and dry, there having been no rains for several 
weeks. It surely was a hard job to dig that gravel with shovel 
and spade in that dry joint clay. Always, two of us would dig 
while the third member of our party would rmeain on watch at 
the highest point on the near-by divide. When one of the two 
diggers would get tired, he would mount guard on the high 
point, while the one thus relieved would go down and take his 
turn at helping to excavate the grave. Finally, when the grave 
was large enough to hold the two bodies, our next effort was to 
extricate the wagon which was resting on those bent willow 
saplings. Some of the largest of these had to be cut and the 
vehicle was released from the thicket. Then, with riatas tied 
from saddle-horns to wagon tongue, it was pulled up the slope, 
out of the ravine and into position at the grave. The transfer 
of these remains from the wagon into the grave—swollen as they 
were by decomposition to twice their natural size—was a erue- 
Some task as well as a sad duty. 


‘““When we had finished covering the bodies in the orave 
some one said that a prayer should be offered. All three of us 
were uneducated cowboys who had had no chance to attend church 
Services or Sunday school, so none of us knew what to say or 
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do under the circumstances. Both of the other two declined to 
do what all of us thought should be done, so both said to me, 
‘Charley, you will have to say something.’ Now we all believed, 
as all men who are reared out in the open must and always will 
believe, that there is a God, who rules and overrules in the af- 
fairs of men. We had watched the sun, moon and stars in their 
courses; we had night-herded by the north star, for years, 
using it as a time-piece; every spear of grass in the prairie ver- 
dure, every flower that spangled its face, every wind that swept 
the plain and every note sung by the birds bore witness to the 
existence of a great, unseen, Divine Power. So, knowing in my 
own soul the existence of such a Supreme Being, I took off my 
hat and raised my face to the skies as I said, ‘God, take care of 
these poor boys.’ Such was the prayer that I offered. 


“‘The Cheyenne tribe had separated into two divisions, near 
the Platte River, more than forty years before. The Southern 
Division had drifted southward, first to the Arkansas and, later, 
to the Canadian, while the Northern Division had drifted north- 
ward to the Yellowstone River country. After the close of the 
Sioux war, in Dakota, in 1877, the Government decided to reunite 
these two branches of the Cheyenne tribe in the Indian Terri- 
tory, the Northern Cheyenne people having made a common cause 
with the Sioux in that last great war. The experiment was not 
a success, as the Northern Cheyenne people were never reconciled 
to it. This band of Northern Cheyenne which went north under 
the leadership of Little Wolf, Dull Knife and Wild Hog, in the 
early autumn of 1878 consisted of about 300 people, not over 
eighty of whom were warriors, the rest being old men, women 
and children. Many of them were killed but eventually, the 
rest of the members of the band were permitted to remain in the 
north. Two other Northern Cheyenne bands were held at the 
Darlington Agency until 1881 and 1883, respectively, when they, 
too, were permitted to return to the north, where a reservation 
was set aside for them in Montana. 


““Ag stated before, Reuben Bristow was my cousin and we 
had been boyhood playmates. He had come to our range on the 
Comanche Pool on a visit from Kentucky, which was as enjoyable 
to us as it was to him. Fred Clark was a young Virginian of a 
prominent family and of the highest type of manhood. 
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‘Reuben Bristow had a brother, Bill Bristow, a cow-puncher 
in Montana. When he heard of Reuben’s death he came down 
to our ranch. The Indians were still unsettled and a good many 
of them hunted on the range south of us. 


‘While Bill Bristow and I were out hunting one day, we 
saw a little smoke and knew that it must be from an Indian 
camp. This was somewhere on the head of Whitehorse Creek, 
just north of the Cimarron River. The camp was under the 
bluff in the thick timber on the low bottom. We left our horses 
in the canyon east of the camp, walked as far as we could, then 
crawled up behind some sumac bushes to the edge of the brush 
almost over this camp. Three Indians were lying on a pallet 
and two were cooking around a small fire. Bill thought this 
was a good time to get even for his brother and the men that 
the Cheyennes had killed on our range. 


‘““We had made our plans, and just about the time we were 
ready to shoot the two who were standing and then kill the 
other three as they jumped up, we heard a noise to the left. 
When we looked in that direction, here came a great string of 
Indians a half-mile long. There must have been a hundred of 
them. We let the hammers of our Winchesters down, backed 
out, and got on our horses and left just as quietly as we could.’’ 


ELIAS BOUDINOT 


-THE MURDER OF ELIAS BOUDINOT 


The pressure by the white people into the land of the Cher- 
okee Indians in the East had forced them to make treaty after 
treaty yielding parts of their country. Finally in desperation 
the Cherokees in council in October 1829 declared they would 
give up no more and adopted a resolution declaring that any 
member of the tribe who should thereafter undertake to cede 
any part of their tribal domain should be punished by death. 
The resolution was drawn by Major Ridge one of the most 
intelligent members of the tribe who was later to suffer the 
penalty prescribed by himself. 


In spite of the determined stand of the Cherokees, rapacity 
of the white people continued unabated and finally in 1835 
Ridge, Boudinot and a small number of other intelligent Cher- 
okees determined to resist no longer. They were induced to 
believe that the only solution of their difficulties was to be found 
in removal to the West where they would be free from impo- 
sitions and depredations by white people. Though holding no 
authority from the tribe for this or any other purpose they were 
persuaded to sign a treaty in which they undertook in behalf 
of the tribe to give up their homeland in the Hast and agree to 
remove west of the Mississippi River. 


This treaty was carried to Washington and by President 
Jackson presented to the Senate for ratification. The Cherokee 
Nation was aroused to a frenzy of indignation, and remonstrances 
signed by more than ninety per cent of the tribe were sent to the 
United States Senate pleading against the ratification of the 
treaty. In spite of this showing it was ratified and the President 
thereupon warned the Cherokee people that the treaty was in 
full foree and effect and that they must leave their homes and 
proceed to the West. A few thousand of them believing that 
further resistance would avail them nothing abandoned their 
cherished possessions and came to the Tennessee River where 
they boarded boats that carried them to the western country. 
These included the leading men who had signed the so-called 
treaty of 1835 and their friends. Because they yielded to the 
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persuasions of the government they were permitted more leisure 
and facilities for collecting and carrying with them their per- 
sonal effects so that the most of them arrived in the West in 
some degree of affluence, such as the Ridges who brought con- 
siderable money with them and immediately on their arrival in 
the West engaged in merchandising and trade. 

The great majority of the tribe, however, hoping against 
hope that some modifications of the treaty might be secured so 
that they could remain in their homes, made no effort to leave; 
President Jackson then sent several thousand soldiers into the 
country to drive them out. These troops drove the Indians from 
their homes, fields and firesides and herded them in concentra- 
tion camps where they were held prisoners until the movement 
began in the autumn of 1838. The march of more than 13,000 
men, women and children organized in thirteen parties, through 
that winter was one of the saddest chapters in American history. 
It was authentically reported that more than 4,000 Indians died 
during the concentration and march over what they called the 
Teal orl earae. 


Upon their arrival in the spring of 1839 they numbered 
some 13,000 immigrant Indians against half that many of what 
were known as ‘‘Old Settlers’’ and the ‘‘Treaty Party’’ Indians, 
the latter having reached there a year or two earlier. The new 
arrivals thereupon undertook to reestablish their government 
and in view of the complex situation of the tribe entered into 
negotiations with the earlier arrivals to agree upon a common 
government. Though the faction known as the ‘‘Old Settlers’’ 
had established a government some years before, they did not 
present themselves in a hostile attitude toward the overtures of 
the recent immigrants. However, the leaders of the ‘“Treaty 
Party’’ including the Ridges, Boudinot, Bells, Stand Watie and 
their relatives were less complacent. They had brought with 
them the jealousies and heart-burnings growing out of their 
difficulties in the East and the recognized influence of John Ross 
over the great majority of the tribe. 

A meeting was held at Double Springs a few miles north- 
west of the present Tahlequah where an effort was made to agree 
on articles of union and a new government. Here the ‘‘Old 
Settlers”? and ‘‘Treaty Party’? Indians were outnumbered two 
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to one by the immigrants headed by John Ross and a clear cut 
issue was presented by the two factions. Leaders among the 
earlier arrivals declined any sort of union with the recent im- 
migrants except under the government and officers previously 
established in the West. This the great majority of the tribe 
declined and the meeting broke up in failure through the in- 
fluence of these leaders. The next day the country was shocked 
by the brutal murder of Major Ridge and his son, John, and 
Elias Boudinot. The home of John Ridge on Honey Creek in the 
northeastern part of the Cherokee Nation was broken into by 
a party of Cherokee Indians who foreed him out of the house 
and stabbed him to death. His father, Major Ridge, on his way 
to Vineyard in Washington County, Arkansas, was killed near 
the line. Elias Boudinot was engaged in building his house at 
Park Hill but left with three men for the home of Dr. Worcester 
to secure medicine for them. About half way there his com- 
panions seized and killed him on a spot near the present little 
mission cemetery on the hill south of the present Park Hill 
creek. The murderers were never positively identified nor 
brought to justice. General Arbuckle, commanding at Fort 
Gibson, claimed to have information as to their identity but they 
were never apprehended. 


As the meeting broke up at Double Springs another was 
called by Sequoyah representing the ‘‘Old Settlers’’ and others 
representing the majority faction to meet at Illinois Camp 
Ground two or three miles down the creek from Tahlequah. 
Here, though many of the ‘‘Old Settlers’? and the ‘‘Treaty 
Party’’ refused to attend, an act of union of the factions of the 
tribe was adopted and the same autumn in Tahlequah the con- 
stitution for the newly organized Cherokee Nation was adopted 
upon which the tribe flourished as long as it continued in ex- 
istence. 


Charges were made that John Ross as chief was in some 
measure guilty of the killing of the Ridges and Boudinot or 
had guilty knowledge of the plans that brought about their death 
but nothing was ever adduced in support of this claim. That 
their death was the result of concerted effort on the part of 
members of the great majority of the tribe headed by Ross there 
ean be little doubt. 
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This killing became a cause celebre probably without par- 
allel in the annals of early Oklahoma history and ushered in a 
reign of bloody reprisal that continued for many years. The 
burning of the beautiful home of John Ross at Park Hill during 
the Civil War by Stand Watie or his followers was an outgrowth 
of this feeling, that faction of the tribe maintaining stoutly that 
Ross was responsible in some degree for this killing. 

But a new and interesting light is thrown upon this much 
controverted question by the statement of John Ross’s son, Allen, 
published herewith. W. W. Ross of Welling, Oklahoma, a few 
years ago gave to the undersigned the knife illustrated in this 
sketch which was the object thrown over the fence at the home 
of Arch Campbell. This donation was accompanied by the state- 
ment by Mr. Ross’s grandfather, Allen Ross, who kept the knife 
in his possession from the time of the killing to his death. Mr. 
Allen Ross was survived among others by Robert Bruce Ross 
who died recently at Park Hill at an advanced age; upon his 
death the statement and knife came into the possession of his 
son, W. W. Ross. At the time of the killing of Boudinot, Park 
Hill was a considerable settlement lying on both sides of Park 
Hill Creek. Of this interesting place only the Murrell home and 
the Hinton home survive. John Ross’s home was on the north 
bank of the creek and Arch Campbell’s on the south side. West 
of Campbell’s were the homes of Boudinot, Rev. Stephen Fore- 
man, Rev. S. A. Worcester and others and the Park Hill Printing 
office. These and other houses that were there at that time have 
entirely disappeared. 

With this article is presented to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society the knife mentioned which played such a tragie part in 
the history of the Cherokee Indians. The statement of Mr. 
Allen Ross follows: (G. F.). 


At the request of my two grandsons I make the following 
statement : 


My name is Allen Ross, was born Dee. 26, 1817 in the old 
Ross home at Ross’s Landing near Chattanooga, Tenn. Chief John 
Ross and Quatie Martin Ross were my parents. I married Jennie 
Fields in 1835 and emigrated with the Cherokees in 1838 & 39. 
My mother died as the Steamboat landed at Little Rock, Ark., 
and was buried in the Cemetery at that place her grave being 
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marked thus ‘‘Elizabeth Ross wife of Chief John Ross.’? When 
we arrived in the new country we bought places from some of the 
“Old Settlers’; my father near Park Hill and I near Tahlequah. 
The National Camp Ground was located about two miles down the 
creek southeast of the present site of Tahlequah, and was known 
as ‘‘Illinois Camp Ground’’; this is where the people were called 
together in the summer of 1839 to try to form a union. 

There was some dissention caused by men who had signed 
the Treaty of 1835 and were opposed to John Ross as Chief. Aft- 
er several days of endeavor to get together and having failed 
some of the leaders of the emigrants called a secret meeting with- 
out the knowledge or consent of my father John Ross at what is 
now known as Double Springs about four miles north west of 
Tahlequah for the purpose of making plans to effect an act of 
union; after much discussion the meeting was called upon to read 
and to adhere to a law that had been passed by the Cherokee Na- 
tional Council when the first attempt was made to negotiate their 
lands in the East; when it was ‘‘provided that who-so-ever should 
agree or sign an agreement to sell their lands should forfeit their 
lives.’’ 

Believing that the same men who had made the Treaty of 
1835 were responsible for the failure of the Cherokee People to 
get together this meeting decided that these three men should be 
executed as provided by the law as read. 

The meeting further decided that this meeting must be kept 
from their Chief because he would prevent it as he had once be- 
fore at Red Clay before their removal. 

A committee was appointed to arrange details and in response 
to that committee report numbers were placed in a hat for each 
person present; twelve of these numbers had an X mark after the 
number which indicated the Executioners. All present were 
asked to draw. When I came to draw the Chairman stopped me 
and told me that I could not draw as the Committee had another 
job for me on that day. 

When the drawing was finished I asked the Chairman what 
I was to do, he told me that I was to go to my father’s (John Ross) 
home on the evening before this execution and for me to stay with 
my father that night and the next day and if possible to keep him 
from finding out what was being done. 
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Those drawing the marked numbers knew what was expected 
of them as they had been instructed. 

The Committee adjourned and each went his way and at the 
appointed time the work was done as instructed. 

I went to my fathers as instructed and stayed until I heard 
that Mr. Boudinot had been killed; I knew that the orders of the 
Committee had been executed. About five o’clock that evening 
my father and I went to visit with Mr. Arch Campbell and while 
there some men passed near and as they passed by they threw some 
thing into the yard. My father asked what it was. I told him 
that it was a stick. I afterwards returned and found that it was 
a knife which is still in my possession. These men were some of 
the full-bloods who had participated in the killing of Mr. Boudinot 
a few minutes before about half a mile west of Arch Campbell’s 
home. 

I know that my father did not know anything about this mat- 
ter. The last two men who took part in this were Judge Riley 
W. Keys and Jackson Rattlng Gourd. 

My father was angry when he learned the facts, and when 
asked by General Arbuckle to come to Ft. Gibson for conference 
agreed to go, but his friends fearing for his life would not let 
him go alone and kept a guard about his home for some time. 

The ‘‘Act of Union’’ was formed in a short time and the 
newly formed Council passed an act pardoning all parties con- 
nected with this awful affair. 

Written by me at my son’s home near Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., 
Dee. 25th, 1890. 


(Signed) Allen Ross. 


ee 


HOME-MADE KNIFE, ACTUAL SIZE, 
USED IN THE KILLING OF ELIAS 
BOUDINOT. 


THE STORY OF SEQUOYAH’S LAST DAYS 


Sequoyah was a remarkable Cherokee Indian. Though he 
spoke no English he devised an alphabet or syllabary of eighty- 
five characters adapted to the Cherokee language which the peo- 
ple of his tribe were able to learn and employ in writing in a 
very short period of study and practice. His alphabet advanced 
the Cherokee people in literacy and culture to a higher state 
than that enjoyed by any other tribe of American Indians. 

Sequoyah left his eastern home and joined that part of his 
tribe living in Arkansas soon after 1820.. He was one of the 
signers of the treaty of 1828 under which his people removed 
from Arkansas to their present home. Here he continued his 
devotion and labor for his people. He served as a teacher in 
the Cherokee schools and went about the country glad to ac- 
quaint with his alphabet all of his tribesmen who were willing 
to learn. In 1842 he left his people for Mexico and his journey- 
ings were described by one of his companions. This account 
was reduced to writing by William P. Ross, a man of scholarly 
education and attainments and editor of the Cherokee Advocate. 
It appeared in the columns of that paper on June 26, 1845. The 
files of this newspaper are so rare that it is practically inacces- 
sible to the readers of the Chronicles and for that reason the 
story is deemed worthy of reproduction here. An excellent ac- 
count of the life and work of Sequoyah by John B. Dayis, B. S., 
M. A., is to be seen in Volume VIII of the Chronicles beginning 


at page 149. (G. F.) 


Below we give the Narrative of Oo-chee-ah, or, the Worm 
one of the Cherokees, who accompanied SEQUOYAH, on his 
visit to Mexico. Although somewhat tedious, we have preferred 
to tell the story in the language it was told to us, rather than 
make any alterations. Aside from the particulars it furnishes 
of the last wanderings of the American Cadmus, it is not devoid, 
to us, of interest, when viewed as furnishing a chapter in the 
life of the Narrator himself, an untutored Cherokee, who has 
passed through many of the vicissitudes that beset the men of 
the Prairies. 
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THE NARRATIVE OF O0O-CHEE-AH 


Sequoyah came to my house in the spring of 1842, to give 
me notice that, the next time he visited my house, he woud tell 
me for what purpose he should want me to be with him. After 
this notification, he went to the neighborhood of Park Hill; and, 
on returning, came to my house after dark and spent the night 
with me. The next morning he addressed me, saying:—‘‘We 
are good friends. You are well acquainted with the country 
and homes of the different western tribes. I wish to travel 
amongst them and am desirous that you shall go with me, by all 
means. In three days we shall start.’’ The day after the visit, 
I went to his house, some eight miles off; when he asked me, if 
I felt willing to go with him, and were preparing to start? IJ 
replied that I was willing to go, but did not wish to start until 
I could get my gun lock fixed, as it was out of order. He told 
me not to mind about the gun, but just to bring my horse, 
saddle and bridle, and that he would furnish me with a gun and 
other things for travelling. He admonished me to say nothing 
about whither I was going, but if asked, simply to reply, on a 
visit. Shortly after this we started, went to Park Hill, where we 
spent some days with Archibald Campbell. At Park Hill, he pro- 
cured for me a gun and other things, from Mr. Lewis Ross. 


We pursued our journey, and crossed the Arkansas a short 
distance below Fort Gibson. There were nine in company with 
three pack horses, to-wit: George Guess, his son, Tesa_Guess, 
myself, John Elijah, Oo-wo-so-ti, Cah-ta-ta, Nu-wo-ta-na, Talla-_ 
too, and Co-tes-ka, a youth. After crossing the Arkansas, Se- 
quoyah said, as we have to travel through a wilderness country 
where there are no roads or paths, and as you are well acquainted 
with the country, I wish you take the lead, and go the most 
direct route to the tribes living on Red River. This I did. 
After travelling beyond Little River, we struck a road leading 
to Red River, which we kept, with occasional intermissions in 
circuitous places, for fifteen days before coming to the latter 
River, travelling at a moderate pace through the prairies. Across 
Red River, Sequoyah said, ‘‘Now that we are in good hunting 
grounds, we will travel on, stopping a day, or two, now and then, 
to hunt;’’ and inquired where was the nearest Indian village? 
I pointed to the west, and told him it was some distance. He 
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requested me then to inform him where good water could be 
found, that he and the rest of the company could stay at, until 
myself and two of the young men could visit the village. This 
I did; and was absent twelve days in visiting the villages, where 
I found Wacoes, Caddoes and Wichetaws, the principal inhabi- 
tants ; Echa-sis, Hi-ye-ni-his, Nuntagoos, who are living in neigh- 
boring villages, but speak different languages. 


By these Indians we were well treated. The object in visit- 
ing them was to ascertain, at Sequoyah’s request, whether there 
were any Cherokees among them, or near by, from Mexico. The 
village spoken of was the Wichetaw village—crossed Red River 
just below the mouth of Cache Creek. We found no Cherokees 
living among the Wichitaws, but learned that some were living 
on the Washitaw. On our return, we arrived at the camp late 
in the day, and found Sequoyah very sick; he sat up that evening 
and addressed me, saying, ‘‘My friend, I am sorry that on getting 
back you find me in this situation; I have been sick and eat 
nothing for eight days, as we have nothing that suits my taste. 
I hope, my friend, you will procure something that I can eat.”’ 
His son then asked him if he would eat, offering him some honey 
and venison, of which they had an abundance, but these he de- 
clined, wanting bread, but there was none. I then gave him 
some wild plums, which I had gathered on my return.— Of these 
he ate freely and felt refreshed. It was now night. 


I determined to start the next morning and return to the 
Wichetaw village, four days’ travel distant, to procure bread and 
other things, if possible, that the old man could eat. Observing 
me make ready, he enquired if I were going back to the village? 
and when informed of my determination to do so, approved the 
plan and requested that I should go and return in my former 
route; as he and the rest of the company would follow on, if 
he should be able to ride, and we should thus meet some sooner 
again. While sick, and at other times, when not travelling, he 
was constantly writing. On the morning of the fifth day after 
leaving Sequoyah, the second time, myself and company arrived 
at the Wichetaw village, where we bought about three bushels 
of corn at three dollars per bushel, packed it on our horses and 
immediately started back. On the evening of the third day 
of our return, my horse gave out, but fortunately, we met Se- 


; 
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quoyah and party. It was then determined to encamp, and 
hunting up a shady place with good water, a fire was immediately 
made and the men began to prepare some food, which he was 
very impatient to obtain. He ate freely of bread, honey, and a 
kind of hommony. After eating he felt much refreshed, requested 
a pipe and some tobacco; smoked, expressed himself much better 
and then requested to lie down, that he might stretch his weary 
limbs for rest. I took a seat close by him and inquired what 
was his complaint. He replied, that he had been taken with a 
pain in the breast, which extended to different parts of his body, 
but that he felt so much refreshed from eating, he thought he 
should now soon get well, by the aid of diet. Feeling so well 
that evening, and wishing to continue on to the village, as some 
of the company were anxious to buy horses, he proposed to rest 
the next day at this eamp, and on the day following, go forward 
to some water course, where we should spend a couple of days 
—thinking by this time he would be able to travel. It was his 
purpose not to remain long among the Wichetaws, but to return 
to the timbered country, where we could hunt. 


After the expiration of the time allowed above for rest, he 
hurried on, that he might soon return, to the hunting grounds— 
his health continued to improve. On the second morning after 
the meeting noticed above, the company left the camp, travelled 
part of a day—came to a water course, where we encamped two 
nights and a day, and then set out for the village, at which we 
arrived, after travelling nearly three days. We came to the village 
of the Echasi, in the neighborhood of the other villages. Soon 
after arriving and encamping, the head man of the Echasi, called 
by the Cherokees, QOo-till-ka, or the man who has a feather in 
his head, came to the camp, met us as his friends, said that he 
was very sorry to find the old man so sick, and that he would 
take him to his lodge, where he could take care of him. He 
would not talk much to him, for fear of wearying him while 
sick, but busied himself in providing such nourishing food as 
he could eat. This chief is very kind to all strangers. The next 
morning after breakfast, the Chief told the company to visit 
any of the villages, as if at home, without ceremony, and to 
buy such things as they wished. This they did, visited all the 
villages and did not return until late in the evening. The fol- 
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lowing morning after breakfast awhile, a messenger arrived from 
the Chief of the most remote village, that of the Wichetaws, 4 
miles off, inviting the company to his lodge, as he should have 
something for them to eat. His invitation was accepted and the 
company, excepting myself and young Guess, who stayed with 
the old man, accompanied back the messenger, and spent the 
day with the Wichetaws. About noon of this day, Sequoyah 
became much better and requested that the Chief with whom 
he was staying, might come into the lodge set apart for him. 
Oo-till-ka did so, took a seat near by where Sequoyah was seat- 
ed, and said to him: ‘‘I am glad to see you in my lodge. I am 
friendly with all of the tribes north of me, and meet them al- 
ways as friends. I am glad to inform you that though, all these 
tribes were once at war against each other, they have made 
treaties of peace and now hold each other so firmly by the hand 
that nothing can separate them.’’ He said further, that, on the 
day previous, he and the principal men of the six neighboring 
villages, had met together and he was glad to have an opportu- 
nity, now, to converse a little with him upon those things about 
which they had met in council—which were concerning the peace 
and friendship existing between the different tribes; but as they 
had no good interpreter, what had already passed was as much 
as they could expect. Sequoyah seemed to be very weak, he 
proposed that he should lie down again and rest, which he did. 


Then a messenger came to Oo-till-ka, to inform him of the 
arrival, at a neighboring village, of a Texan runner, inviting 
them to meet the Texans in council, near the Waco old-village— 
The Chief then told Sequoyah that he would talk more with him 
in the morning, when he was stronger, but would now go to see 
the Texan. He left. Sequoyah continued laying until evening, 
(the chief not having yet returned,) when he again set up. 


Sequoyah then inquired of me whether I did not think it 
would be better for the young men of our company, to return, 
as they might become sick by remaining in the village? I re- 
plied that I should agree in his opinions. 

The next morning Sequoyah said to our company, “‘My 
friends, we are a long way from our homes; I am very sick, and 
may long remain so before I recover. To-morrow therefore, I 
wish you all to return home, but my son and Worm, who will 
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journey on with me. I wish you to consent to my proposal; for 
should we all continue on and some of you be taken sick, it will 
not be within our power to give such proper attention.’’ To this 
request they acceded, and took leave. 


Sequoyah, his son and myself, then prepared to resume our 
journey, which we did after Sequoyah had talked a little with 
the Chief, Oo-till-ka, and made him some presents of tobacco and 
other small articles. 


At the instance of Sequoyah, we took our former route, on 
the_sixth day arrived at the place selected by him as a camping 
ground, where we spent four days in hunting and then went on 
until we came to a water course, at which Sequoyah wished to 
rest some days for the purpose of bathing himself and that a 
supply of honey might be obtained. He said, at this place, that 
his health was improving, but he was afflicted still with pains, 
and a cough, which had the effect to weaken him. After four 
days’ rest, we made ready to start; He then said to me, ‘“My 
friend, we are here, in the wilderness; do not get tired of me, 
I desire to reach the Mexican country. You know the course.’’ 
Being assured of my willingness to go with him, he requested 
me to take the course—which I did. Travelling on five days 
more, he again said to us, ‘‘You will not get tired of me. altho’ 
sick? If I die you can do what seems best, but while alive be 


guided by me.’’ Continuing on for ten days, we came to a 


water course, where we rested four_days, A few days after, 


while encamped on a river, the report of guns was heard and 
then a drum. In descending the river to discover who were so 
near us, we came upon a road along which some persons had 
just passed. When apprised of this, Sequoyah determined to 
follow on the next morning, and overtake them. 


We then took the road and when we overtook them, found 
them to be Shawnees, and with whom we encamped that night. 
The next morning, the Shawnees inquired of Sequoyah, where 
he was going? He replied, that he had a great anxiety to visit 
the country of the Mexicans, but should return in a short time. 
The Shawnees stated that they were on a hunting expedition, 
that he could proceed on his way and, if he found any thing 
interesting, they would be glad to hear it on his return. He then 
inquired of them the direction of the nearest Mexican towns, 
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or villages? which they pointed out in the same course, Sequoyah 
remarked, that I had been pointing. We then started and 
travelled six days in succession, when we stopped—with the in- 
tention of hunting a few days, but the old man determined to 
proceed directly on until we came to a larger water course. We 
proceeded on until a while after sun up, and having crossed a 
mountain, we came to a small branch but passed on, till we 
reached a very beautiful, bubbling spring, where the company 
halted. While still mounted, a number of bees came to the 
spring, when Sequoyah said, ‘‘As we are neither runaways nor 
in such a hurry, but that we can stop and look for some honey;”’ 
and requested me to hand him some water. 


We encamped at the spring—soon after pulling the saddles 
off our horses, Young Guess walked away a short distance, and 
found a bee tree. We spent two nights at this spring, The 
second night that we encamped there, some Tewockenee Indians 
came upon us, and stole all our horses; we pursued some distance 
and could probably have overtaken them, but were afraid to 
leave the old man long alone, and so returned to the camp. The 
next morning he requested us to take him to some safe hiding 
place; to secrete our effects in the tops of trees, and proceed 
straight to the village of the Tewockenees. After complying 
with the first part of his request, he altered his determination, 
and told us not to go in search of our horses which might be 
some time or other recovered, but to proceed directly to the 
Mexican settlements, where probably we could obtain other 
horses. 


We set out on foot in the evening, leaving the old man alone. 
Travelling on some four miles, Young Guess and myself came to 
a river called Mauluke, which could not be crossed. We ascended 
it some distance, until late in the evening and then encamped 
for the night: in the morning made a raft, crossed the river, pro- 
eeeded that day a short distance, and again encamped. About 
noon, the day following, while eating, the reports of many guns 
were heard in the direction of our route. We immediately pro- 
ceeded on at a rapid rate till we cleared the mountains and, 
coming to a prairie, saw the tracks of a wagon.—Here we halted 
and spent some time, I having advised my companion that we 
had perhaps, better not proceed to the town until towards night. 
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I felt convinced that we were lost, but was unwilling to 
express an indisposition to proceed on, lest my companion should 
consider me cowardly. We, however, pushed on until we came 
within about one hundred yards of the town, when hearing a 
cood deal of talking, we stopped and, listening, heard none but 
the Spanish language. Having turned around and walked back 
a short distance, we encamped for the night, determined not to 
go into the Fort until morning. This night we did not sleep 
much as the firing of guns was kept up throughout the night. 

The place was San Antonio. In the morning, proceeding into 
Town, we were not perceived by any one until we got in some 
distance, when we met with two soldiers, who came up, shook 
our hands friendly and requested us to follow them. We did so, 
until met by an officer who, inviting the soldiers and ourselves 
to follow him, conducted us around a considerable portion of 
San Antonio to a store, where the people were drinking. The 
officer having entered the store for a few seconds, told us to 
follow him to the quarters of the commanding officer, and in- 
formed us that we were then in a situation that we could do 
nothing, intimating that we were prisoners. 


Upon entering the quarters of the commanding officer, he 
seated himself upon the opposite side of the room from that oc- 
cupied by ourselves and the soldiers and others who crowded 
around us. Remaining silent for sometime, and then pacing the 
room to and fro, this officer at length, came to us and inquired, 
of what tribe we were, and when informed, declared that he did 
not at all like the Cherokees, because they had been, a short 
time previous warring against the Texans. When apprised, that 
we resided on the Arkansas, within the limits of the U. S., and 
that we wished to borrow horses, ours having been stolen by the 
Tewockenees, he repeated his dislike of the Cherokees, and said, 
he had no horses to lend, and that the Tewockenees and other 
tribes, some of whom were doubtless prowling about the neigh- 
borhood that day, had stolen many of their horses. He further 
inquired, whether we had any pass-ports? and when told none, 
said, they were necessary. To which it was replied, that 
we were ignorant of the fact, as we had frequently visited the 
towns and settlements of the whites in Arkansas, without ever 
having any demanded of us. We were also told by him that 
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they would have fired upon and killed us had it not been for 
the caps on our heads, which alone saved us, as the neighboring 
tribes go with bare heads. 


Sometime was spent in conversation with the officer, who 
became quite friendly, and gave us tobacco, pass-ports, and a 
very good axe, that we might bring thereafter a quantity of 
honey. He also admonished us to be on our guard, in going 
about the country, as there were many hostile persons among 
the wild tribes. We then parted. 


In going through the town some of the women called and 
invited us to take something to eat, but we told them we could 
not, being in a great hurry—soon after leaving the town, met 
three or four soldiers, riding very sorry ponies, who also told 
us to be on the look out, as there were many Comanches about. 
After leaving them we began to travel pretty fast, and kept 
increasing our speed until we got into a run, and throwing 
away the borrowed axe—travelled a great distance that day, 
for fear that the Texans might intend to entrap or take some 
advantage of us. 


The day after leaving San Antonio, we arrived at the camp 
of Sequoyah, who was well and fast gaining strength. He then 
requested we should procure him a good supply of provisions, 
find a secure retreat and set out again, for the Mexican settle- 
ments to get horses. A safe retreat was found some three miles 
from the encampment, he was placed in it and a supply of honey 
and venison sufficient to last him twenty days procured. The 
secure retreat was in a cave, which seemed to be above high 
water; but in case that it should not be, there was a log which 
he could climb up easily to a more elevated place. Having 
placed him in this cave, we set out, and trayelled_on two days; 
on the third day, which was windy, just as we were approaching 
a cedar thicket, I happened to look behind, and saw three men 
coming upon us at full speed. We fell back upon a small patch 
of timber and threw down our packs for the purpose of defend- 
ing ourselves; as they came near. I hailed them, and enquired 
in the Comanche language, if they were friends? They said they 
were, and immediately threw down their lances and arrows, and 
came up and shook hands with us, and said as we are friends 
we will sit down and smoke the pipe. 
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The Comanches then said, that when they first saw us they 
supposed us to be Texans by having on caps, but when they got 
nearer and saw feathers in them, they took us to be Shawnees 
or Delawares, and that had it not been for the feathers in our 
caps, they would have fired upon us. This was the second time 
that feathers in our caps had probably saved our lives—and they 
had just been placed there by young Guess, who had killed a 
turkey. After smoking, one of the Comanches returned for 
their women whom they had left, upon discovering our tracks. 
They then inquired where we were going, and when informed, 
said that our route would be very rough and mountainous; but 
as they were going there themselves, if well, we would all travel 
together, as they would be able to show us a nearer and better 
route. This we consented to and travelled with them three 


: ere 
days; we then separated, and travelled fourteen consecutive days 


before reaching the frontier settlements of Mexico. Before 
reaching the town we came to a river that we could not cross 
and had to encamp. Not being aware whether we were near 
any habitations or not, it caused us so much anxiety that we 
could not sleep—when some time in the night we heard a drum. 


In the morning we rose early, and there happening to be a 
turkey seated on a tree near by, young Guess shot it. This we 
hastily prepared and ate. Soon as this was over we attempted 
to cross the river, but could not; we then set about making a 
raft, but just as we had a couple of logs, a mounted Mexican 
appeared on the opposite bank—inquired who we were, and in- 
formed us that there was a ferry lower down. On arriving at 
the ferry we found the boat ready and a company of armed men 
in attendance. After crossing, an officer informed us that he 
would go with us to the principal man of the town, which was 
about six miles distant; on reaching the town we observed many 
women washing, who as well as men and boys, immediately 
gathered around us, being entire strangers, and conducted us 
into the town. The officer stated the crowd was attracted by 
curiosity to see us as we were strangers; but had no intention 
to harm us. He conducted us to the head man of the place. 
Ne i led into the house of this man—the crowd that fol- 
owed us and one that came meetin i 
what we supposed to be the limits ES meee 


— 
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The town was small—the houses made of large brick—the 
people dressed in different kinds of costumes. The houses looked 
odd, being low with flat roofs. Many of the women were very 
pretty. Thirteen officers were present. Much time was spent 
in looking up an Interpreter, who was a Spaniard, that spoke 
English. Soon as the Interpreter came, the Officer enquired 
who we were? And being informed, said, he was glad to see us, 
and asked our notions and what object we had in view in visiting 
Mexico, and also if there were any news of importance from the 
Texans, whom, he said the Mexicans had a short time before de- 
- feated in battle, and taken some three hundred of them prisoners. 
Having satisfied him on these points, and given him to under- 
stand that we had not been despatched to his town on any 
special business of a public nature, he expressed the pleasure it 
gave him and the other officers to see us, and insisted on our 
remaining that night in the town, as the day was too far gone 
for us to reach the Cherokee se village, which he informed us, was 
some thirty miles distant. He then had us conducted to a 

lodging place in the ‘quarters of some soldiers, telling us to eall 
before leaving in the morning, to receive passports. 


We remained some time in the house assigned us, and then 
took seats outside of it, to observe the people and the soldiery, 
and sentinels on duty. While thus passing away the time, a 
Mexican approached me silently and touched my back in order 
to attract my attention towards him. I looked around, and 
beheld, pierced through with a stick that he had in his hands, 
a couple of human ears, taken from one of four persons they 
had killed a short time before. An officer then came and re- 
quested us to walk about the town with him; we complied and 
followed him about for some time.—He conducted us, amongst 
other places, into a bake shop and into two or three houses, in 
each of which he gave us to drink of ardent spirits, which he 
ealled whisky, but which tasted very different from any we had 
ever before drunk. Before we had wandered much about the 
town, I felt lost, owing to the striking resemblance between its 
different parts. It being after the hour of twelve o’clock, there 
was but little business doing, as nearly all of the shops were 
elosed. While yet rambling about the place, a soldier came, 
to request us to go back to our lodgings, upon reaching which 
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we found the soldiers on parade, ready to march off a short 
distance. By invitation we joined them and kept along with 
them, until we came to a kind of publie square, where there were 
a number of large kettles containing bread, beef and soup. 


From these large pots the waiters served the officers, our- 
selves, and the soldiers in order, by taking up pieces of meat 
with a fork and giving it to us in our hands. What was given 
me I ate through politeness, but with some difficulty, so highly 
seasoned was it with pepper, some of which I was so unfortunate 
as to get into my eyes. Early the next morning we met with a 
man who spoke English, and who conducted us to a place where 
we obtained a breakfast that an Indian could eat and without 
cost, for the man who gave it to us said that he could not be 
behind the Cherokees; he had been much among them without 
any expense, he could not therefore charge us; but hoped that we 
would take our meals with him while we remained there. 


This day, we remained in town, but having passports, left 
the following morning, in company with a Mexican, who went 
with us to a town called by the Mexicans, ‘‘San Cranto,’’ some 
thirty miles distant. Upon arriving at San Cranto, we were 
informed that there were a couple of Cherokees in the place, 
but thinking it would be difficult to find them, we went with 
our Mexican companion to the house of his brother where we 
spent the night and by good luck met with our countryman. 
It gave us great pleasure to see this man, whose name is _Stand- 
ing Rock. He answered a great many questions, and assured 
us that it would give the Cherokees in Mexico great joy to see 
their brothers among them, and proposed to accompany us 
forthwith to their village, about ten miles distant. About seven 
miles from San Cranto we passed through a small settlement of 
_tunaway negroes, some two or three of whom I met with spoke 
the Cherokee language. Three miles further we arrived at the 
re half a mae wide, and some three miles fone and Santora 
by means of a ditch, from a large spring, some two miles distant. 

Our brothers were very glad to see us, and gave us a warm 
welcome to their little village. Being soon apprised that we 
came to obtain assistance, to convey in the aged Sequoyah, who 
Was very anxious to visit them, they declared their readiness to 
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afford us company, but could not furnish any horses, as all of 
their’s, save those that were very poor, had died, since they went 
into Mexico. They, however, promised to borrow some of the 
horses belonging to the Mexican army, at a neighboring town. 
But there being none, the commanding officer referred us back 
to San Cranto, to which place we returned, after two day’s _ 
resting with the Cherokees. The officer there could lend us but 
one horse, the others having been taken off a few days before, 
to some other post, but supplied us, without solicitation, with 
bread, meat, salt, sugar and coffee, for the journey. The company 
then, consisting of nine persons, immediately set off with the 
borrowed horse—crossed the river again at the ferry, and after 
constant travelling, on the seventeenth night, camped within a 
few miles of Sequoyah’s cave. Much solicitude was felt by us, 
for the safety of the old man, as we saw much ‘‘sign’’ of the 
wild Indians on our way. Three men were accordingly sent on 
in advance, to the Cave, with provisions to relieve his wants, if 
still alive, and in need. 


Mau-luke, we crossed on a raft. Shortly after passing over 
a very rocky country, we came upon a trail made by wild cattle 
and horses through a cedar thicket, and along which we dis- 
covered the tracks of a man, going in a different direction from 
ours. These tracks we soon discovered to be those of Sequoyah, 
from the fact of his being lame. This caused myself and another 
of the company to hasten to the cave, and gave us no little 
anxiety, as we discovered that several persons had been but re- 
eently along our way. 


Arriving at the cave, we met with our advance company, 
and discovered a log of wood leaning against a tree, and a letter 
bound to one of its limbs. The Letter was written by Sequoyah 
in his own native language, and informed us that, after being 
left alone, he had met with misfortune—the water having rose 
very high, drove him from his retreat and swept away his store 
of provisions and almost every thing else; that, under these cir- 
cumstances he had determined to pursue his journey; that if not 
too long absent we would be able to find him, as he would fire 
the grass along his way and the smoke would arise, and that 
he hoped, although out of provisions, to be able to support life 
until overtaken by us, as he had cut off meat from the heads 
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of some deer skins. He had no gun, although persuaded to take 
one when setting out, but relied upon our rifles. We had now 
great hope of soon overtaking him, as he had been gone but four 
days. After reading the letter, we immediately started in pur- 
suit, tracked him to the Mauluke, which he had crossed on a 
raft. 


We left this camp and returned to our companions—tracked 
him to the river, saw where he had sat down, followed down 
the river and came to a raft he had crossed on; we crossed at 
the same place, came to one of his former camping grounds, and 
saw where a horse had been tied; feeling confident that he must 
have obtained a horse by some means or other, we followed on 
very fast to another camping ground, where we saw bones, which 
assured us that he had obtained food likewise. There were 
many speculations, how he had come by the horse and provi- 
sions, some surmising one thing and some another.—F'rom the 
constant rapidity with which we pushed on, and our Jong 
journey, the Mexican horse as well as myself began to get tired; 
I then selected two men, and sent them ahead, while the rest 
encamped for the night. The two men kept on until night 
coming on, they lost his track near a creek, but did not stop, 
hoping tn discover a light. They however passed by his camp, 
as they supposed from the appearance of the sign late in the 
evening, and returned. In passing near the river, they heard 
a horse neigh, and then penetrating into the centre of a thicket 
in the forks of the river, found him seated by a lonely fire. He 
was greatly rejoiced to meet them. One of the men remained 
with him while the other returned, and conducted us next 
evening to his camp. He expressed the great happiness our 
return gave him; and said that his mind was relieved of much 
anxiety, as he had suffered much from sickness, and his lonely 


situation—fearing that his son and myself had either met with 
some accident or been killed. 


Again expressing the happiness our return gave him, he 
observed, that, for two days past, he had as much provision as 
desired, and that we must have remarked his mode of travelling, 
which was brought about under the following circumstances. 
While engaged, he said, in making a raft to cross the Mauluke, 
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that he might continue on towards Mexico, he suddenly took a 
notion that he would walk to the summit of a neighboring bill. 
Throwing down his tomahawk, he started up the hill, and just 
as the top was gained, to his great surprise, he came close upon 
three men, who quickly halting, one of them declared themselves 
to be “‘Delawares,’’ and to which he replied, ‘‘I am a Cherokee.’’ 
They camped with him that night, and gave him some of their 
victuals and partook of his honey. In the morning, the Delawares 
said to him, ‘‘Come, let us now return to our own villages, we 
will take you to your own door.’’ He replied, ‘‘No, I have sent 
forward two young men to the Mexican country, whom I shortly 
expect back; I am anxious to visit that country. Go with me 
there. We will shortly return to our own country.’’ Finding 
that they could not agree, the Delawares said, that they would 
remain with him until they killed for him some meat, which they 
did. While they were hunting, he wrote a letter for them to 


_convey home. Being aged and erippled, the Delawares, when / 


about to part with him, generously gave him a horse to ride. 


“‘Such,’’ said Sequoyah, ‘‘was the way he came by the 
horse’’—and that he would now tell us what happened to him 
at the cave. 


The twelfth night after we left, the rain poured down and 
the water came into his cave. He placed all his effects upon a 
rock in the cave which the water soon surrounded and forced 
him on a large log. This in turn being moved by the water, he 
climbed the log, which his son and myself had leaned against 
the side of the cave and sought refuge in the ledge of the rock 
—having abandoned every thing but a couple of blankets he 
tied around him; his flint, steel, and spunk and a few small 
articles that he could get into his pockets. From the ledge of 
rocks he sueceeded in making his way out of the cave and 
ascending to the top of the hill, where he spent the night under 
a tree and in unceasing rain. In the morning, finding a dry 
place, he kindled a fire, by which he warmed himself and dried 
his clothing, and then went to look at his former home, but found 
it still covered with water. 


Two days after, he again returned and found that every- 
thing had been swept away. But following down the branch 
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he found his saddle bags, around a little tree, from which he 
recovered all his papers and other things, and also a tent and 
three blankets; and on the day following a brass kettle. After 
this he made no further search—giving up all for lost; but even 
felt glad to escape as well as he did, especially with his life 
which he said was far more precious than aught else. The water 
having swept away his supply of food, he was now left entirely 
without, and when he could get nothing else, lived on what 
little flesh he could shave off from the skins of deer killed by 
us before leaving. During the greater part of the time however, 
he ate nothing but wild honey, which he obtained from a couple 
of large trees, that he fortunately discovered and fell at the 
expense of repeated efforts, with a small tomahawk. His health 
had not been good, but such he said, as would have confined 
almost any one to his bed. For each day that we were absent, 
before leaving his cave, he cut a notch in a large oak tree. 


We remained four or five days at the camp, where we found 
Sequoyah and in “the ‘vicinity, ‘until a stock of provision was 
killed, and then resumed our journey, and after travelling six-_ 
teen days forded the river mentioned before, near the Mexican — 
“village. In a few days more, halting along foe a short time at the 
different towns, where Sequoyah received the kindest hospitality 
from the Mexicans, the company arrived at the Cherokee village. 


The Worm spent sometime with the Cherokees and then re- 
turned, at the solicitation of Sequoyah, with a party of Caddoes, 
to the Wichetaw town to recover, if possible, the horses that 
had been stolen from them. He was unable to get them, and 
not meeting with any person going to Mexico, could not return 
early as expected. At length several Caddoes arrived from 
Mexico and brought tidings that Sequoyah was no more, which 
was soon confirmed by a party of Cherokees. The complaint 
that terminated his life, was the cough which had long afflicted 
him, combined perhaps, with some disease common in_ that 
country. His death was sudden—having been long confined to 
the house, he requested one day some food, and while it was 
preparing breathed his last. 
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(Copy) 


Warren’s Trading House, ) 
Red River, April 21st, 1845. ) 


We the undersigned Cherokees, direct from the Spanish do- 
minions, do hereby certify that George Guess, of the Cherokee 
Nation, Arkansas, departed this life in the town of Sanfernando _ 
in the month of August 1843, and his son (Chusaleta) is at this 
time on the Brasos River, Texas, about 30 miles above the falls, 
and intends returning home this fall. 

Given under our hands day and date above written. 

his 

(Signed) Standing Rock, = 
mark 

his 

Standing Bowles, x 


Watch Justice, ms 
Witness: 


Daniel G. Watson, 
Jesse Chisholm. 


DWIGHT MISSION 


Prior to 1820 two or three thousand Cherokee Indians had 
removed from time to time into Arkansas Territory and settled 
along the north side of the Arkansas River. In that year Alfred 
Finney of Vermont, Rev. Cephas Washburn of Georgia, James 
Orr and Jacob Hitchcock of Massachusetts, selected a site for a 
mission among these Indians on the west side of Illinois Bayou 
near the site of the present Russellville, Arkansas. After se- 
curing permission from the Cherokee Indians to locate the mis- 
sion they began work on some of the buildings to which they 
brought their families from Georgia. The first service was held 
here on May 13, 1821 and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Cephas Washburn. The mission was named by them Dwight for 
Timothy Dwight the former president of Yale College. 


The mission was conducted here in the midst of many 
difficulties and discouragements caused principally by the war- 
fare between the Cherokees and the Osage Indians and by the 
low class of predatory white people who were forcing themselves 
into the Indian country. Though the fruits of their labors were 
meagre, out of all proportion to the hardships endured by the 
missionaries, they continued here until the Cherokees were re- 


moved to the present Oklahoma under the terms of the treaty 
of 1828. 


The removal of the Cherokees from Arkansas to their present 
country began in 1829 when the Indians ascended the Arkansas 
River and many of them settled along that stream above Ft. 
Smith. The missionaries disposed of the mission building at 
Dwight and moved with the Indians, locating their new mission 
on Sallisaw Creek about thirteen miles above the mouth. Here, 


interrupted only by the Civil War, the school and mission were 
conducted until the present time. 


The hardships and discouragements of the missionaries are 
reflected in the subjoined letter by Alfred Finney. This letter 
and the map are part of the archives of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Boston who kindly 
consented for their reproduction in the Chronicles. The sketch 
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by Asa Hitchcock of the mission is the only one in existence so 
far as known depicting this or any contemporary Protestant 
mission in the southwest; and it is reproduced here as a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of the subject.—(G. F.) 
Dwight, 14 Oct. 1824. 


My dear Sir, 
Inclosed I send you a view of Dwight. It is only a rude 
sketch, done with a pen, by Mr. A. Hitchcock; but it 
will give you some idea of this, to us delightful spot. 
It is accompanied with a map or plot of the site. The 
view is the E. N. E. side of the buildings &e. The arrow 
on the Map points to the North. The family is generally 
well, & all the concerns of the mifsion prospering. 
Yours very affectionately 
C. Washburn 
Jeremiah Evarts Esq 
Gor oec, AB. C.F? M. 
Mifsionary Rooms 
No. 69 Market Street 
Boston Mafs. 


(Reed. Nov. 29.) 
Dwight August 12th 1824. 


Dear Sir. 


Although it is but a few days since I wrote you a long 
letter, I take the liberty of writing you again. The object of 
the present sheets is to present to the Prud. Com. a subject 
which has been in my own mind and occupied no inconsiderable por- 
tion of my thoughts for some more than a year. To come to 
the point by a circuitous route, I would first give some geo- 
graphical outlines of the emigrant Cherokee country, & state 
some particulars respecting their condition. 


It is well known, I suppose, that the portion of country 
belonging to the Cherokees of the Arkansaw, lies between the 
Arkansas and White Rivers. These rivers are therefore the 
northern & Southern boundaries. The Eastern line commences 
at the mouth of Pt. Remove, and runs N. 53 HE. till it strikes 
White river. The Western boundary line is not yet defined but 
will be paralel with the Eastern. The two rivers approximate 
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toward each other as we go from the lower to the upper ex- 
tremity of the nation. The average distance of the two rivers 
may be stated at sixty miles, which will be the width of the 
Cherokee country. The length is not yet ascertained but will 
be probably one hundred miles or more. 

Almost all the Cherokees in this country are settled on the 
Arkansaw river and upon Creeks emptying into the Arkansaw. 
Of these, Pt. Remove' is the first. On this Creek are two set- 
tlements containing some less than one hundred inhabitants in 
each. One is near the mouth of the creek and extending up five 
or six miles, in which nearly all speak and understand English. 
In this settlement are four professors of religion—two belonging 
to a baptist church in the white settlements below—one to the 
church at Dwight and one to the church at Creek path. The other 
settlement on Pt. Remove is twelve or fifteen miles higher up, 
where none understand English. This upper settlement we have 
never visited; but in the lower we have a preaching place and 
some very favorable appearances. 


The next Creek emptying into the Arkansas and upon which 
are any considerable settlements is the Illinois four miles from 
the mouth of which is the Missionary station of Dwight. On 
this Creek are Cherokees in a continuous settlement from the 
mouth upward to the distance of twenty or five & twenty miles. 
The whole is known by the name of Ta-kau-to-caugh’s village, 
because here the influence of this Chief? is the greatest, and 
his village, property so-called on this creek and included in this 
settlement. This man has from the first fostered a settled op- 
position to schools and the gospel and has kept the people of 
his village with their children from instruction to the extent of 
his influence. Near the mouth of Illinois live at present the 
father and mother of David Brown,? the only professors of re- 


‘Point Remove was on the Arkansas River where is now Morrillton, Arkansas, 


2Takatoka was the dauntless war chief of the Cherokee Indians living in 
Arkansas who lead his warriors into numerous battles against the Osage 
Indians. He was prominently identified with the movement for consolidating 
the western emigrant Indians into a confederacy. In connection with this en- 
terprise he started to Washington with a delegation but had proceeded no further 
than Kaskaskia, Illinois, where he took sick and died in the Autumn of 1824. 

*David Brown, a half-brother of Walter Webber, was educated at Cornwali 
and Andover and became a zealous missionary in his tribe. He was a brother 


2 ae eo os Ca Brown of the Cherokee tribe whose life and works 
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ligion on the creek. From Pt. Remove to Illinois the distance is 
about twenty-four miles. 

Ascending the river through the Cherokee country we come 
next to a Creek called Piney about fifteen miles above Illinois. 
This Creek, a short distance from the mouth branches into two, 
called Big & Little Piney, on each [of] which are large settle- 
ments to which the gospel has never been preached, excepting 
to individuals who have attended meetings at Dwight. High 
up on Little Piney is one a member of our church. But very 
few if any of the Creeks understood or speak English. 

Ten miles from Piney is another Creek called Spadre which 
is not more than ten or twelve miles in length, but lined with 
settlements almost from source to mouth. Nearly all the people 
on this Creek speak English. We have had here a preaching 
place from the first of our going abroad among the people. 

Proceeding Westward twelve or fifteen miles from Spadre 
we come to a Creek called Horsehead or Skull Creek, on which 
is one of the largest settlements in this division of the Cherokee 
nation. To the people here we have never preached the gospel 
excepting to some who attend our meetings at Spadre. 

The last and uppermost Creek on which are settled Cher- 
okees is one known by the name of Mulberry. During the time 
of war‘ between the Cherokees and Osages the small number 
who had settled upon Mulberry deserted their houses and fields 
and moved down to other settlements. But since the return 
of peace they have returned and a large number of families who 
at first settled south of the river have moved over & joined 
their brethren upon Mulberry. The whole now make a very 
handsome & flourishing settlement. 

Between each of the above named Creeks are settlements 
on the Arkansaw River, some more others less numerous. Should 
we now draw an imaginary line between and equidistant from 
the several creeks and running back as far as settlements are 
extended, and call each division a parish we should have in this 

4The Osage Indians who claimed most of the present Oklahoma resented the 
intrusion of the Cherokee and other emigrant Indians who were expert hunters 
and killed large numbers of wild animals that the Osage had been accustomed 
to claim as their own. The result was constant turmoil, bloodshed and warfare 
between the Cherokees and their Shawnee, Delaware and other allies, on one side, 
and the Osage on the other, and the campaigns waged up and down the Arkansas 


River presented great difficulties to the successful conduct of a missionary es- 
tablishment in the country. 
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part of the Cherokee nation six parishes, not far on an average 
from twelve miles square, each of which would afford ample 
scope for the time, tallents and piety of a faithful Missionary 
of Christ. The annexed course sketch with the pen will serve 
to illustrate the foregoing statement. From the statement and 
this rough sketch it will be seen that Dwight is near the center 
of the lower half of the nation, or the middle of the three lower 
branches, having but one below and four above. On Pt. Remove 
we can preach in the lower settlement without an Interpreter 
and so on Spadre. In all the other settlements or parishes an 
Interpreter would be necessary. As yet we have employed but 
one nor have we thought it admissable to employ more than one. 
That one is constantly wanted at Dwight, especially every 
Sabbath. While thus circumstanced, the gospel is very limited 
in its range. It is preached every Sabbath at Dwight; doubtless 
receives a ready attention & compliance from others, whom the 
interests of a Mission and of the gospel in this field would in- 
elude. In this Spadre parish for instance a man might go right 
to work. The people can understand him without an Interpreter, 
or shd. he want help of this kind, he ed. obtain it on the ground 
without expense. Two publick Interpreters live on the Creek. 
and two of the principle chiefs are now removing on to it. They 
are both friendly to the preaching of the gospel, One in partic- 
ular. John Jolly,’ who is most influential, talks to his people 
& tells them to go to meeting and hear good. He also states to 
us when he shall have compleated his buildings and moved to 
the place, his house shall be always open for us to occupy on 
the Sabbath. Were a preacher stationed at Spadre, he might 
early extend his labors to Horse head or divide his time between 
the two. As it is we often have, whenever we preach at Spadre, 
as many and sometimes more hearers from Horse head than what 
attend preaching at Dwight. Add to this growing white settle- 
ment south of the Ark. and opposite the mouth of Spadre in 
which are a number of Presbyterian Christians without a shep- 
herd, who gladly avail themselves of gospel privileges could they 
obtain them by crossing the river. In the third place: 


sJohn Jolly was the civil chief of the Cherokee Indians and was a man of 
good sense and judgment. After the removal of the Cherokees from Arkansas 
Jolly located on the east bank of the Illinois River a short distance above the 
mouth and it was here that Sam Houston began his stay with the Cherokee Indians 
n 1829. John Jolly died in his western home in December, 1838. 
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The present peculiar crisis of this people, requires the in- 
fluence of the gospel to the extent of our ability to diffuse tt. 


The people, with very few exceptions are without any peculiar 
bias or prejudice against the gospel, and many have a favorable 
disposition toward it. At present their minds are turned to 
your Missionaries for instruction, and they would now doubtless 
prefer to hear the gospel from Missionaries of A. Board to 
hearing it from other men, but by neglect their minds may be- 
come easily diverted. The settlement on Spadre,* which is the 
most easy of access, if not occupied by ourselves may give a 
ready reception to strolling preachers, who ean alienate the 
minds of the people from us, create division, and raise insuper- 
able bars to our usefulness and to the progress of the gospel. 
The Cherokees in this country are not as yet very hard pressed 
with surrounding white population. But men of every discrip- 
tion are coming in thick and fast around them. It can therefore 
but be viewed by the philanthropist and benevolent as a matter 
of very great moment to the interests of the Cherokees and the 
church in this part of the field that every point accessible by 
enemies shd. be occupied and that the people be brought for- 
ward as fast as practicable, by a knowledge and influence of 
enlightened & christian principles. 

Could the present favorable state of things be improved to 
its full extent, there would be ground to hope that this part of 
the tribe might be brought forward in their improvement so 
as to be prepared to take a decided stand on good ground be- 
fore annoying enemies would so greatly multiply as to occasion 
much fear or danger. Could the present favorable bias be prop- 
erly improved in reliance upon divine efficiency and grace, it 
is not too much to hope that the Cherokees in the Arkansas 
Ter. will advance so much ahead of the surrounding country, 
that these dispersed Indians may be looked upon as a bright spot 
in the midst of surrounding darkness, and making that darkness 
doubly dark and gloomy by the contrast. But neglect the pres- 
ent day—let hords of indolent savage & unprincipled white men 
line the borders of the Cherokee country—let wandering stars, 
strolling preachers come in and poison the minds of the people 
~ sSpadre Bluff was a point on the Arkansas River near the present Clarks- 


ville, Arkansas. It was the site of the United States factory conducted by the 
celebrated Matthew Lyon who died there August 1, 1822. 
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and alienate them from your Missionaries and prejudice them 
against your benevolent plans and designs; and we may as well 
give over the day, relinquish the field and return to inaction by 
our mothers firesides, leaving the land we are sent to cultivate, 
to the growth of thorns and briars and for haunts for the bear and 
wild boar of the woods. I need not speak, for the Prud. Com. 
are not ignorant of the discouragements and obstacles flung in 
the way of your Missionaries in the Old Cherokee nation by loose 
and designing men, pretending to the sacred character of Min- 
isters of the gospel. Such men will not be long wanting here 
to embrace the first opening if it be not previously occupied and 
vigilantly guarded. It seems then that prudence and wisdom 
and sound policy would say—Let the parish of Spadre, which 
at present has the widest door of entrance for either good or 
evil, be first and immediately occupied and guarded. And the 
introduction of numerous evils may be presented, while none are 
forseen as likely to result from the adoption of such a plan. I 
would present as a fourth reason 

That the teachings of Providence with myself and compan- 
ion present to my mind as the path of duty, a removal from 
Dwight to occupy an humble station in some one of the upper 
parishes. 

A great variety of circumstances & events, too numerous to 
mention, all looking the same way, has fixed my mind very 
strongly upon the course proposed. The providential opening, 
the desire of the people and the prospect of extended good all 
have weight. After long deliberation upon the subject myself, 
without naming it so much as to Mrs, Finney,’ it was discovered 
that the same subject had been occupying her thoughts and 
desires at the same time. Should a change of place therefore 
in the event be determined for my self and family, I shall have 
no conquest to make of her—no convictions of duty to impart, 
nor any labor to perform in order to give determination & a 
settled purpose to her mind. We are prepared, heartily, to 
concur with each other and mutually to share the privations 
which may be incident to our course. If we go we go to a 
darker part of the forest, and to a rougher part of the scene in 

7Mr. Finney’s wife, the former Susanna Washburn, was born in Randolph, 


Vermont, and died in 1833 at the mission on Sallisaw Creek where a monument 
over her grave may be seen. 
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which we are actors. But our hearts will be one. And a 
cheerful relinquishment of Christ’s society and all the conven- 
iences for which we have toiled, will diminish the privation 
and divide the pain. I may state another reason: 


My own entire unpreparedness to fill so high and umportant 
a station as I now occupy renders wt fit and reasonable that I 
should be permitted to descend to a lower station and move in 
a more humble and obscure sphere. 

I have ever viewed the station which I have nominally oc- 
cupied at Dwight as a high important and responsible one. But 
by experience and observation during four years, I am _ con- 
strained to admit as true, notwithstanding my own conceit and 
self-prefferance that I [am] unqualified to stand at the head of 
an Institution like this or in any way to move in the van of a 
Missionary phalanece. I say not this as men often say things to 
their own disadvantage, from desire to provoke commendation 
and praise from others; but because I know and feel it to be 
truth, and desire that others, especially my directors and 
pat[rons| may be aware of the fact, and not expect what they 
will never realize in one in whom they have placed by far too 
much confidence, if any. I might specify a long [list] of qual- 
ifications requisite in a Superintendent of a Missionary station 
and a longer list still requisite in a joint or associate superin- 
tendent, of which I am altogether destitute and of which I am 
likely to continue destitute without—what it would be pre- 
sumption to expect, more than supernatural endowments. I 
mean not in the smallest degree, by any thing now written to 
disparage my associates, nor to insinuate any thing to their dis- 
advantage. Faults, defects and imbecilities are mine, I plead 
therefore to be permitted to resign the high Post which has here- 
tofore in part been filed by myself and to descend to a lower 
and more obscure, where I shall get down nearer to a level with 
my capacity and ability. Let me add once more: 

A removal of myself and family to some other part of the 
field would result in an increase of Missionary exertion, without 
any increase, if not with a diminution of one person. From a 
variety of circumstances, my mind is fully satisfied that we are in 
one anothers way at Dwight in our ministerial capacity—so much 
so—and socially that it would not be going beyond truth to say, 
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there would be more preaching and more truth communication 
to the Cherokees if I were entirely removed from the field than 
now. This could be demonstrated were I to descend to partic- 
ulars. Admitting this, of which I have no doubt for myself, it 
furnishes a weighty reason for my requested departure from 
Dwight, even in case I go entirely from the field and cease 
altogether to exert a salutary influence upon the Missionary 
cause, but weightier still if I go to another part of the field, 
where all I may be enabled to do in Missionary effort will be 
added intoto to what is done under our present arrangement. 

This increase of Missionary labor will be without an in- 
crease of one person, for it will cost. to say the least no more 
to support a family at Spadre, Horse Head, or Mulberry than 
at Illinois. I may say with safety it will cost less, if the estimate 
of one person which some have made be a correct estimate. The 
one person of each individual family, resident at Missionary 
stations in the west exceeds in every case the sum of 800$. Per- 
mit me to remove to some one of the upper parishes and I should 
not hesitate to engage not much to exceed one half of the sum, 
and with the same health and strength enjoyed by myself and 
family since the first year to perform more appropriate Mission- 
ary labor than I have been enabled to do heretofore. 

I wish not to be understood in any thing I have communi- 
cated as expressing anything like an opinion that Dwight ought 
to be abandoned. Far from this. It is a precious spot, dear as 
home, and ever in the name and in the thoughts of it exerting pleas- 
ing emotions. I should leave its consecrated groynd with many 
a painful regret and often wander back in imagination with 
many a tender recollection. I would say: Let Dwight be upheld 
with every reasonable effort, and let its original plan be contin- 
ued with greater exertion and efficiency; and with no other 
change than what concerns economical measures and systematic 
arrangement. It bids fair to answer the originally contem- 
plated end and to prove a lasting blessing to thousands, Happy 
& highly honored is the man who is con[sider]ed worthy to hold 
and who faithfully fills a station in any of its departments. 

hy Nor would I have the impression received that the propo- 
sition I have made arises from any dereliction of the service 


Creek” line with Finney’s request a branch mission was established on Mulberry 
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upon which I have entered. The desire of my heart, growing 
stronger every day is to live and die on Mission ground and to 
add the small nich I oceupy in the church and the clerical fra- 
ternity to the Missionary phalance. I feel more confidence in 
the success of the enterprise than under the ardor of commence- 
ment. Hivery day adds to the strength of my belief that there 
are many in this land of darkness, who are chosen of God to be 
brought into the kingdom of Christ; and that the time is not 
far distant when this rough and thorny part of the wilderness 
will bud, blossom and bear fruit of righteousness. So far as I 
know my own poor heart, it is my wish and most earnest desire 
the most effectually and extensively to further the cause of 
Zion in this dark land. And for this reason I have requested 
the proposed change in my own case; and for the same reason 
I can but earnestly hope the reasons suggested may have due 
weight and that my request may be granted. 


I shall wait, dear sir, I hope with patience, though not with- 
out some [anx]iety for a return to this communication, assuring 
myself that suspense will not be unnecessarily protracted. 


I am aware that I have tresspassed upon your time in ob- 
truding upon your attention so long a letter. But let this be my 
excuse for its undue length that I have neither time nor tallent 
for writing a shorter. 


With sentiments of respect and submission I am Dear sir, 
yours sincerely 
Alfred Finney. 
Jeremiah Evarts Esq. Cor. Sec. A. B. C. F. M. 


N. B. August 27, 1824. On the 19 inst. the foregoing letter as 
prepared for the prudential Committee was submitted to the 
consideration and free remarks of all the brethren in business 
meeting. A. F. Sept. 1, 1824. Sarah’s Letter, last date July 10, 
to br. Washburn received today. Please, sir, to express to her 
my affectionate regards. Assure her that I can but sympathize 
with her in her afflictions, and remember her and her scattered 
family in my poor prayers. She is dear to me as a sister and the 
trials which have fallen to her lot cause my heart to mourn and 


to ery ‘‘Lord what is man!”’ 
‘ A. Finney. 


RIGHT REV. FRANCIS KEY BROOKE, D. D. 
BISHOP OF OKLAHOMA. 
1852 - 1918 
REV. H. J. LLWYD 


FRANCIS KEY BROOKE,' missionary Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Oklahoma, was a son of a distin- 
cuished clergyman of the diocese of Ohio, the Rev. Professor 
John Thomas Brooke, D. D. Bishop Brooke was born at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, November 2, 1852; graduated from Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, in 1874; ordained to the diaconate in Christ 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, November 21, 1875 by Bishop Jaggar ; 
was priested by the same bishop in Christ Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, May 5, 1877; a rector of Grace Church, College Hill, Ohio, 
1875-1877; Christ Church, Portsmouth, Ohio, 1877-1880; St. 
James Church, Piqua, Ohio, 1880-1884; received his degree of 
master of arts from Kenyon College in 1881; rector of Grace 
Church, Sandusky, Ohio, 1884-1886; St. Peters Church, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1886-1888; Trinity Church, Atchison, Kansas, 1888- 
1893; received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Kansas 
Theological School in 1893, and from the University of the 
South in 1911; was a Trustee of Kenyon College and also of 
Bethany College; lectured on Apologetics and Ethies at the 
Kansas Theological School; was dean of the Northeast Convo- 
cation of Kansas, and honorary canon of the Cathedral; was 
consecrated to the Episcopate on January 6, 1893 at Grace 
Church Cathedral, Topeka, Kansas, by Bishops Tuttle, Pierce, 
Spaulding, Jaggar, Thomas, Kendrick, Graves and Atwill; was 
bishop of Oklahoma and Indian Territory until 1907, when he 
became the bishop of Oklahoma only. He died October 22, 1918, 
and was buried at Gambier, Ohio. 

Following is an excerpt from Kenyon College bulletin of 
1931: 

< At half past nine o’clock in the Church of the Holy Spirit, 
morning prayer was read by the Chaplain and the President. At 
the conclusion of the service President Pierce said: 


‘Portrait and Biographical Record of Oklahoma, (1901) page 643. 
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““*The memorial window recently placed in the West end of 
the west transept commemorates three successive generations of 
Kenyon men: The grandfather, the Rev. John Thomas Brooke, 
Professor of Rhetoric and Philosophy, 1847-1853; the father, Right 
Rev. Francis Key Brooke, D. D., Bishop of Oklahoma, a graduate 
of the class of 1874; and the son, John Thomas Brooke, bachelor 
of arts, 1907. The beautiful glass came from the A’Ascenzo 
Studios of Philadelphia and the windows are the gift of Mr. T. 
Catesby Jones and the four daughters of Bishop Brooke. Miss 
Frances Key Brooke Jones, grand-daughter of Bishop Brooke, 
will unveil the windows. Acting on behalf of the Board of Trus- 
tees, I formally announce the acceptance of this memorial gift 
and ask the Bishop of Ohio to give it his blessing.’ 


“During the singing of the hymn, ‘For All The Saints Who 
From Their Labors Rest,’ the windows were unveiled by Miss 
Frances Key Brooke Jones and then dedicated by the Rt. Rev. 
Warren L. Rogers, D. D., Bishop of Ohio.’’ 


The great great grandfather of Bishop Brooke was born in 
England and came to the western shore of Maryland about 1650; 
the great grandfather and grandfather were born in Maryland; 
the grandfather a Roman Catholic was a cousin of Chief Justice 
Taney. The Rev. John Thomas Brooke, father of Bishop Brooke, 
was born in Frederick, Maryland; when he arrived at manhood 
he commenced the study of the law, and after being admitted 
to practice located in his home city. When he was twenty-three 
years of age he joined the Episcopal church, and his example was 
followed by his three brothers and a sister. He gave much at- 
tention to religious study and finally pursued a thorough course 
of theology. He was graduated at Alexandria (Va.) Seminary 
in 1825 and the same year was ordained to the ministry. He 
was rector at Martinburg, West Virginia, Georgetown, District 
of Columbia, and Cincinnati, Ohio, and was professor of English 
literature in Kenyon College, at Gambier, Ohio, where he received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Louisa R. Hunter daughter 
of David Hunter, a prosperous planter of Scotch descent, the 
mother of Bishop Brooke was born in Martinsburg, Virginia. 


Bishop Francis Key Brooke was married January 5, 1881 at 
Bolivar, Tennessee, to Miss Mildred Ruth Baldwin. She was a 
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native of Sidney, Ohio, and was a daughter of Prof. Milton 
Baldwin. Her grandfather, John Baldwin, was a successful 
business man of Berea, Ohio, who founded Baldwin University 
of Berea, Ohio, and also contributed liberally toward the found- 
ing of Baker University at Baldwin, Kansas, which latter place 
was named in his honor. The mother of Mrs. Brooke was Ruth 
Sheldon, who was a daughter of Rev. Henry O. Sheldon. She 
was a woman of the highest educational attainments, and was 
for more than ten years principal of Bethany College at Topeka, 
Kansas, where her daughter, Mrs. Brooke, was a student. The 
five children born to Bishop Brooke and his wife were Ruth 
Sheldon, Louisa Rebekah, John Thomas, Mary Baldwin and 
Elizabeth Hunter. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Oklahoma 
has been richly blessed by the life and ministry of Bishop Francis 
Key Brooke. He was a man of high scholarship, an eloquent 
preacher, a fervent and efficient missionary, a true friend, a 
genial companion, a wise administrator, and a just and sympa- 
thetic counselor. 


The people of both Church and State in Oklahoma suffered 
a severe loss in the death of Bishop Brooke, but the moral and 
spiritual foundations he so truly and permanently laid will 
memorialize his life and ministry for all time, and will be a 
guide and inspiration for succeeding generations. 


A 


FATHER MURROW 


owe op ea 


FATHER MURROW: CIVIL WAR PERIOD 
ALICE HURLEY MACKEY 


When Joseph Samuel Murrow was born in Georgia in 1835 
Andrew Jackson was president and his Indian policy—if it can 
be dignified by that title—was in full swing; the Five Civilized 
Tribes were in process of being removed to new country west of 
the Mississippi where they were promised protection and security 
on land ‘‘guaranteed to them forever’’; the panic of 1837 was in 
the future, and there were only two railroads west of the Alle- 
ghenies endangering lives of passengers with a break-neck speed 
of something like fifteen miles an hour. When he died in 1929, 
the last of the company of great pre-Civil War missionaries to In- 
dian Territory to go, he had lived through four major panics, and 
another, cataclysmic in its devastation was about to break. He 
had seen all his country’s promises to his beloved charges, the full- 
blood Indians, broken a thousand times, he had marvelled at the 
speed of the first Pony Express through Indian country and he 
had seen the Express and stage give way to the telegraph and 
train. When he left Georgia in 1857 it took him five weeks to 
reach Indian Territory by steamboat and stage, and on the day of 
his death newspapers headlined the crashing of a giant air-liner on 
a New Mexican mountain, and the setting of an airplane record 
of a fraction over 328 miles an hour. 


When in addition to this it is added that Father Murrow 
served the Indians through the Civil, Spanish American, and 
World wars, you have something of the scope, the span and the 
historic significance which attaches to the life of this great Okla- 
homan who, from the day of his first sermon in the Creek Nation 
when he was twenty-two, until his death in the Choctaw Nation 
seventy-two years later never wavered from the high ideal he 
had set for himself in the text of his first sermon to the Indians: 
**T seek not yours but you.’’ 


There were a great many things that propelled this young 
Southerner toward the West. Undoubtedly he shared the com- 
mon urge of the youth of his day in that direction. Since he 
stopped long enough on his way west to be married to Miss Nannie 
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Elizabeth Tatom, it is likely that his was the instinct of all young 
lovers toward a new life in a new world. He must have been 
moved by the tragic tales of Cherokee and Creek removal in his 
native state and have known by heart the inspiring story of the 
imprisonment of Worcester and Butler because of their devotion 
to their Indian charges. Perhaps he had read, and been moved 
by, the plea of David Folsom, first lay missionary to the Choc- 
taws, who wrote the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions ‘‘Do something for us beyond the great river Missis- 
sippt.”? Certainly Murrow was a part of the nineteenth century 
missionary movement that carried earnest young men with the 
message of Christianity to the far parts of the globe. 


All these things predisposed him toward the West and when 
word came from Rev. H. F. Buckner at that time the only white 
missionary among the Creeks, asking for help out in the Indian 
Territory, young Murrow left Mercer College before time to enter 
his senior year, was ordained at Macon, and came west as a mis- 
sionary to the Indians duly appointed by the Rehoboth Baptist 
Association of Georgia. 


When he and his young wife reached North Fork Town 
(near the present Eufaula) in the Creek Nation and took up their 
abode in a rude log cabin, they were not at all sure of their wel- 
come. The Creeks had bitter memories of the first few years after 
removal when there was undignified competition among the mis- 
sionaries of three denominations in the Creek settlement on the 
Verdigris and Arkansas, and abolitionism was preached’ among 
their slaves. In 1836 Roley McIntosh had placed before the In- 
dian superintendent facts that caused him to order all missionaries 
to leave the Creek Nation, but not before one missionary had been 
assaulted and another shot at from ambush. 


The act of the Creek Council punishing the preaching of the 
Gospel had been suspended in 1844 and a great deal of the an- 
tagonism had died down, and if Father Murrow found that many 
Creeks still distrusted missionaries, he also found among them 
men and women who had borne the punishment of fifty lashes for 
conversion to Christianity. Evidences of the Creek feeling to- 
ward missionaries persisted even as late as the eighties when Al- 
mon Bacone went before the House of Warriors at Okmulgee to 
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ask for 160 acres of land for a school and was at first flatly re- 
fused, a circumstance undoubtedly caused by the fact that it 
was to be a mission school, for even Creekg who were opposed to 
Christianity had always been in favor of schools. 


It is no wonder that Murrow, looking back more than half 
a century later, could recall so vividly his feelings the first day 
he took up his work in the Creek Nation. Rev. Mr. Buckner 
could not be present on that particular day. There wag a full- 
blood Creek girl to be baptized. Chief Moty Kanard was there 
and also Chief Roley McIntosh. 


“‘T knew the Creeks were against Christianity... .. they 
had been cruelly treated. .... they looked at me critically. .... 
the girl was as white as a sheet, but I was whiter.’’ But he got 
through examining her somehow and she was baptized, the first 
of three or four thousand (Father Murrow finally lost count!) 
of those to be baptized by him. 

It was at one of these meetings that Father Murrow first heard 
the Creek yell. He was not aware of their custom of applauding 
speakers or sentiments of which they approved with a sudden 
whoop or yell. ‘‘If you have ever heard wolves,’’ he said, ‘‘you 
will have an idea how it sounds. When you get fifty or more In- 
dians together and they give this whoop you can hear it for miles.”’ 
On this particular occasion, he was lstening to Roley McIntosh 
make a speech, probably completely wrapped up in what was be- 
ing said for he was ever an ardent admirer of Indian oratory and 
expressed himself as being moved to tears by it on more than one 
occasion. The close of the McIntosh speech was greeted with the 
yell, and Murrow didn’t mind admitting ‘‘I certainly did jump.’’ 

The girl who had come west with Murrow with such high 
hope of a long life of service to the Indians as his helpmeet was 
destined when she had been married only ten months to join the 
ranks of those earliest of pioneer women in the Indian Territory— 
wives of missionaries, teachers, and traders, of government agents 
and army officers—whose graves are mute reminders of the hard- 
ships of frontier life. 

Fourteen months after her passing, Father Murrow was mar- 
ried to Clara Burns, daughter of a missionary to the Choctaws, 
and immediately after their marriage in 1859 they removed to 
the Seminole Nation, where he took up his missionary labors. 
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The Indians of this tribe submitted to removal to the Indian 
Territory later than those of any of the tribes from the south. 
Many of them never removed from Florida and the tribe in the 
Indian Territory numbered only a little over two thousand. 
Within comparatively recent years they had been engaged in bit- 
ter war with the Federal Government. When they first came 
west they were given a home on Creek land, but being dissatis- 
fied with this arrangement they and the Creeks had made a treaty 
with the Government only three years before Murrow went among 
them providing for a part of the Creek Nation to be set aside 
for their sole ownership and use. The Seminole Nation as at this 
time (1856-1866) constituted was an uneven narrow strip run- 
ning centrally through the western two thirds of the Indian Ter- 
ritory between the Canadian and North Canadian Rivers, reach- 
ing up as far as the Cherokee Outlet and out to the Texas line. 

It was with this tribe that J. S. Murrow rendered service 
during the Civil War that for purity of purpose and unostenta- 
tious consecration to the needs of a helpless and stricken people 
is surpassed by that of no one who took part in the tragic events 
of the war period in the Indian Territory. 

Father Murrow was, by birth and by every instinct of loyalty, 
a southerner. His maternal great-grandfather held a patent to 
Sullivan Island in Charleston Bay from the English Crown. His 
father, William Murrow, fought with Francis Marion in South 
Carolina during the Revolution. His belief in the cause of the 
Confederacy was so deeply sincere that had his duty called him 
in that direction he would gladly have given his life for it. But, 
although he was only twenty-six at the outbreak of the war, the 
gentleness and kindly tolerance that were his predominating char- 
acteristics throughout his life were so active in him at this time 
that while others, even ministers of the gospel, were stirring up 
sectional prejudice and strife and hurling bitter personal recrimi- 
nation, he kept steadfastly to his single purpose—to care for his 
Indian charges spiritually at all times, materially when and how- 
ever he could. 

Surveying the whole life of Father Murrow, this perhaps is 
its great distinguishing characteristic—the simplicity and single- 
ness of its purpose. He came to the Indian Territory to admin- 
ister to the wants of the Indians. This he did as long as his life 
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lasted. His was always a keen and active mind, interested in nation- 
al and world affairs, but governments might rise and fall and battles 
be won and lost: the Indians and their spiritual and material 
needs were his sole concern. Whether he was engaged in build- 
ing a home for Indian orphans or riding thirty miles through 
summer heat almost too weak and ill to stay on his horse, to carry 
the gospel to his charges; whether he was building a college for 
Indian youth or taking a sick Indian child into his home so that 
he could comfort her last moments and bury her from his meager 
funds; whether, ag an authority on the Indian he was giving ex- 
pert testimony before a Congressional committee, or as a min- 
ister of Christ he was thundering ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,’’ ‘‘Thou 
shalt not covet,’’ ‘‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,’’ as he saw 
the grafters’ shameless grab of Indian land, he was always and 
ever the friend of the full-blood. 


Father Murrow had been with the Seminoles nearly two years 
when war was declared. Sectional feeling had steadily mounted 
from the early forties, untii finally, because of persecution, and 
‘In some cases threatened violence, all but a few of the missionaries 
appointed to the Indian Territory by the northern missionary 
societies had withdrawn. Some of these northern missionaries 
who had labored in the Territory for twenty-five years or more 
refused to abandon their floeks even when their home boards with- 
drew their support. 


The Seminoles, at the outbreak of the war, were not much 
concerned one way or another. They had had enough of war in 
Florida, and the events attending their removal had not left them 
with any debt of gratitude to either the North or the South. Un- 
der the protection of well garrisoned federal forts placed in the 
Indian Territory to guarantee their security they were recovering 
from the devastating effects of the drought of 1860 when there 
was an almost complete failure of crops in Nebraska, Indian Ter- 
ritory and Kansas. They hoped that while the whites were set- 
tling their differences among themselves the Indians might be 
left alone to pursue peaceful pastoral lives in the country in 
which their roots had already struck so deep. 


However, within a few weeks after Sumter was fired on, the 
Government at Washington, because of pressing political necessity, 
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found it expedient to forget its honor and its promise of protec- 
tion to the Indian. Federal troops were withdrawn, and the In- 
dian Territory forts were immediately occupied by Confederates. 
The Seminole agent, Samuel Rutherford, openly avowed his south- 
ern sympathies and pointed out to his wards their points of agree- 
ment with the invaders: they too were slaveholders, they were 
southern by geographical location, and many of them were partly 
southern by blood. John Jumper (Hemha Micca) one of their 
principal chiefs and a man of great influence with the tribe, lean- 
ing naturally toward the southern point of view and seeing with 
dismay the abandonment of the Indian by the Government at 
Washington, found himself and his followers ready to treat with 
Albert Pike, Commissioner for the Confederate States when the 
latter wrote that he had already concluded treaties with the 
Creeks, Choctaws and Chickasaws, and that he wished Jumper 
to meet him, accompanied by other responsible Seminoles em- 
powered and ready to treat with him. This they did and the 
treaty was signed at the Seminole Council House on Aug. 1, 1861. 


The non-Secessionist faction among them, headed by Billy 
Bowlegs (So-nuk-mek-ko) refused to treat with Pike, and although 
they received no support nor encouragement from the Government 
or from the President to whom they wrote: ‘‘Now the wolf has 
come, men who are strangers tread our soil, our children are 
frightened and the mothers cannot sleep for fear’’ they shortly 
thereafter joined the ‘‘Loyal Creeks’’ and fought on the Union 
side throughout the war. 


Father Murrow tells an amusing incident that occurred when 
John Jumper received the letter from Pike asking that a time 
be set for the treaty meeting. Pike had a clerk named Cunning- 
ham who wrote a very large and impressive hand, while Pike wrote 
a small hand. Both men had written Jumper, and when they ar- 
rived he gave them one look and fitting the important looking hand- 
writing to the wrong man he greeted the clerk warmly, thinking 
him the commissioner. 


Murrow himself was to have an experience with Pike’s writ- 
ing later, when he was Confederate agent for the Seminoles and 
Pike was in command of the military department of the Indian 
Territory. Pike wrote him in October 1862 detailing his griev- 
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ances against various Confederate officials, particularly against 
T. C. Hindman who commanded the Trans-Mississippi District and 
who, Pike thought, was infringing on his authority. 


There is no record that Murrow ever tried to influence the 
Seminoles one way or another either at the outbreak of the war 
or in the course of it. But he must have been more than human 
if he was not elated to have them espouse a cause in which he him- 
self placed his faith. The policy of the Confederacy toward the 
Indians at the outbreak of the Civil War wag the most far seeing 
and just that has ever been conceived or proposed. Due to a 
number of causes, principally remoteness from Richmond, de- 
ficiencies in administration, and the ramifications of personal in- 
trigue, it was never carried out, and the defeat of the Confed- 
eracy brought it wholly to an end. But the just and equitable 
policy by which the Confederacy intended to guarantee to the In- 
dian political integrity was exactly the policy that Father Mur- 
row begged for from the government all his life. He gave sev- 
enty-two years of untiring labor, many times sick at heart and 
sustained only by his unfaltering faith in a benevolent God to 
the task of trying to remedy in individual cases the wholesale 
evils of the Government’s neglect of its obligations to the Indian. 


And who shall say that today’s groping by the Government 
for a workable means of giving back to the Indian land and self- 
respect is not a long-delayed answer to the prayers of such good 
men as Father Murrow? 


Among the many distinguished Indians who were friends of 
Father Murrow, none is of more interest than John Jumper, a 
full-blood Seminole, an enlightened man, and one of great ability 
and kindliness. Their friendship dated from the time when Mur- 
row converted Jumper and undertook to baptize him and failed 
because he was so young and slight and Jumper, a giant of six 
feet four, weighing two hundred and twenty-five pounds, proved 
too much for the earnest young Baptist divine to handle so that 
he had to give the task over to someone more physically adequate. 
In 1862 Jumper recommended to the Council that Murrow be 
appointed Confederate Agent for the Seminoles. The matter was 
taken up with Richmond and a commission duly signed by Jeffer- 
son Davis gave him that position. 
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At first, things went well for Confederate sympathizers in 
the Indian Territory. After a series of successful encounters on 
the Confederate side Union sympathizers among the tribes were 
driven north into Kansas. But the tide turned, and when Fort 
Gibson was occupied by Federal troops in November, 1862, and 
Fort Smith was occupied in September, 1863, Southern adherents 
among the Indians were forced to become refugees on or near the 
Texas line. 

In 1863, Father Murrow was given, in addition to his duties 
as Confederate agent for the Seminoles, the further responsibility 
of acting as subsistence agent for the Confederate refugees, wom- 
en, children, and old men of the Seminole, Osage, Comanche and 
Creek tribes whose able bodied men were away at the war. This 
position he held for three years, until the close of the war, feed- 
ing and caring for three thousand people. 

At first these southern Indian refugees were wanderers, for 
the second time in thirty years forcibly evicted from their homes, 
a stricken people moving from place to place because of weather, 
sanitary conditions, or the proximity of Federal troops. ‘‘ With 
the fluctuating fortunes of war, my people and I had to move 
often’’ says Father Murrow, ‘‘Kansas Jayhawkers and Texas 
Bushwhackers raided the Territory, terrorizing, murdering. ... . 
It was a dreadful time. I know whereof I speak for I was with 
the refugee Indians all through those horrible years of war.... . 
Their cattle and ponies were driven north and south by tens of 
thousands for which they did not receive a penny. Their houses 
were burned, their fields laid waste . . . . their country was again 
a wilderness. ’’ 

As the war wore on this group of refugees concentrated in the 
vicinity of Fort Washita along the Blue, Washita, and Red rivers. 
The Seminole Agency remained near Wewoka, and Father Mur- 
row established a commissary near Fort Washita. Here he re- 
ceived money from the Confederate Government with which he 
bought flour, corn, salt, beef and other provisions and supplies 
and distributed them among the thousands of destitute Indians 
in his care. It was the intention of the Government at Richmond 
that there should be no hitch in this service of supplies to the 
refugees whose allegiance was important, just as it was the in- 
tention that there should be no hitch in the service of supplies 
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to the military department. But there were times when the money 
was not forthcoming and supplies and provisions were hard to 
get and it was a problem to see that all mouths were fed and that 
no one suffered from exposure. When General Pike commanded 
the military department of Indian Territory he accused the army 
in Arkansas of appropriating money and supplies intended for 
Indian Territory, and said bitterly that the Indian Territory never 
got anything that was fit to be sent elsewhere, that the Indians’ 
portion was ‘‘refuse . . . crumbs that fall from the white man’s 
table.’’ Father Murrow, young in years, was old in experience. 
He had seen starving Creeks eat slippery elm bark in ’61. This 
group of refugees under his care never came near such straits as 
that because his tireless energy and diplomacy managed to con- 
ciliate, to arrange, and to bargain. 


During these same years while he was devoting himself with 
so much success to the care of these southern refugees, the north- 
ern refugees in Kansas were not so fortunate. The condition of 
these Indians was pitiful in the extreme. Traders, settlers, and 
Government contractors fought among themselves in shameless 
greed, issuing inferior provisions or none at all, deflecting to their 
own use money intended by the Government for the destitute In- 
dians who perished by the hundreds after sufferings that stagger 
the imagination. 


To affirm Father Murrow’s honesty will seem useless to those 
who knew him and to those who read the open record of his life. 
He lived and died a poor man in a period and a section where 
few men with white blood withstood the many opportunities for 
easy profit at the expense of the fullblood Indian. He served the 
Confederacy with flawless probity, and at the end of the war was 
able to turn the affairs of the Seminole Agency over to the Fed- 
eral Government in such shape that, even in the reconstruction 
era, his acts received no criticism. In after years when he 
learned of the graft that had been practiced in other places he 
remarked simply of this period when thousands of dollars passed 
through his hands, ‘‘I never took as much as the wrappings of my 
finger.”’ 


During the three years while he was so ably taking care of 
the material wants of the refugees, Father Murrow ministered 
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also to their spiritual needs, comforting, encouraging, educating, 
converting. As they moved from place to place, the first thing to 
be built was the brush arbor for Christian worship. In the midst 
of the alarms and vicissitudes of the war years there was only one 
Sunday when he did not hold divine service. Of that Sunday 
he says ‘‘we were fleeing from Yankee soldiers.”’ 


There were a great many Confederate troops in the vicinity 
of the refugee camps in southeastern Indian Territory at various 
times, white troops from Texas, Cherokee and Choctaw troops un- 
der Stand Watie, Creeks under D. N. McIntosh, and Seminoles 
under John Jumper. While active hostilities did not extend this 
far south in the Territory and Murrow did not experience the 
grief of ministering to his charges on the field of battle, he served 
officially as chaplain for Jumper’s battalion, and visited the other 
camps in his capacity as a minister of Christ, comforting and 
consoling, officiating at various ceremonies, particularly at the 
funerals of some of those stricken with measles and small pox. 


One of the bright spots that Father Murrow liked to recall 
about this period was the marriage of the daughter of General 
Douglas H. Cooper who commanded the Indian troops in the Ter- 
ritory. For this ceremony Murrow received five hundred dol- 
lars, the most he ever received for performing a marriage he used 
to say, adding that since it was Confederate money it was worth 
only two dollars and fifty cents! 


In the course of the war, Father Murrow had not concerned 
himself with the larger issues at hand. That he understood these 
issues is shown constantly in his writing and speaking. It now 
became clearer to him every day that no one, north or south, really 
eared anything for the Indians save as their territory was strate- 
gically or economically important. Finally when Sherman had 
marched, and Hood had been destroyed, and Grant had closed in 
on Lee, Fort Washita was evacuated by the Confederacy and the 
buildings burned by people in the neighborhood in spite of the pro- 
test of Father Murrow. The Indian was thus abandoned. Those 
refugeeing on the Red River in time went back to their homes. 


It has been said that at no place was the reconstruction period 
mre bitter than in the Indian Territory. Father Murrow was 
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never a militant partisan, but through his connection with the 
fallen Confederacy, he was marked ag a fair target for all the 
animosities now let loose. His life had been in danger many times, 
but he stood to his post as long as his services were required and 
he could be of use. Now with the threats reaching out to include 
his wife and child, he turned the affairs of the Agency over to 
the Federal Government with all operations fully accounted for, 
and went to Texas. 


When he returned a year later, in 1867, he was thirty-two 
years old, and penniless. He took up his residence at a place on 
Muddy Boggy in the Choctaw Nation that he would one day name 
Atoka. There he lived for the rest of his life, working for and 
with the Indians, sweet spirited and unwearying as year after 
year he was brought to an ever sharper realization that such jus- 
tice as was abroad in the land did not extend to the full-blood In- 
dian. ! 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO THE OVERHILL 
CHEROKEES." 
BY SAM’L C. WILLIAMS 


The early governments and leaders of the South-Atlantic 
Colonies showed no concern to civilize or Christianize any portion 
of the redmen of the Cherokee nation. Their contacts with these 
Indians were for selfish ends—commercial and martial. The main 
concern was for profits from the trade in peltry; and the Chero- 
kees, particularly those living west of the Alleghanies, were valued 
as martial pawns and allies in contests between the Colonies and 
the French and other Indian tribes in the French interest. 


This was in sharp contrast to the policy and practice of the 
French who saw to it that Roman Catholic missionaries accom- 
panied their explorers and established missions among the Indian 
tribes that traded with the French. As one Carolina trader ob- 
served: ‘‘To the shame of the Christian name, no pains have 
ever been taken by the English of the seaboard to convert them 
to Christianity; on the contrary, their morals are perverted and 
corrupted by the sad example they daily have of its depraved 
professors residing in their towns,’’ as traders. Adair, an hon- 
est trader, described in stinging words the other type which pre- 
dominated: ‘‘Most of the Indian countries swarm with white 
people who are the very dregs and off-scourings of our colonies.”’ 


The credit and high honor of first attempting to found a mis- 
sion to the Overhill Cherokees goes to the Presbyterians of Vir- 
ginia, and primarily to Rev. Samuel Davies, of Hanover County, 
later President of Princeton College, who formed a society in Han- 
over County, Virginia, to further such a mission, and a young 


‘An address delivered at the dedication of the restored Brainerd Mission 
Cemetery, near Chattanooga, Tenn., on November 1, 1933, in the presence of 
delegates to the annual convention of the Society of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of Tennessee and a large number of the citizens of Chattanooga. 
The Daughters were favored by the presence of Mrs. Russell William Magna, of 
Holyoke, Mass., president-general of National Society, D. A. R. A substantial 
and artistic stone fence and entrance gateway had just been completed, en- 
closing above five acres of land deeded to the Association formed for the preser- 
vation of the spot. (Judge Williams is a distinguished lawyer and historian liv- 
ing in Johnson City in east Tennessee who by his indefatigable research and 


industry has contributed greatly to the k hist i 
Ciescs res ie y e known history of his state and of the 
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Virginia clergyman, Rev. John Martin, was sent out in 1757 to 
reside among the Overhills on the Little Tennessee River, the first 
Protestant to preach the gospel in the Tennessee Country or in the 
Southern Trans-Alleghany region. He, finding the Indians not 
to be receptive, retired; and a successor, young Rey. William 
Richardson, was sent out to take his place in 1758. Richardson 
left a diary which shows that he preached to the soldiers of the 
Carolina Fort Loudonn and to the Indians who would attend on 
his ministration ; but he soon noted the sulkiness of the Cherokees 
and an oppressive lull that preceded the cyclone which struck and 
destroyed the white garrison, when it was besieged by the Indians 
under French incitement. Seeing the war cloud gathering, Rich- 
ardson left for South Carolina, where in the Waxhaw settlement 
he became the pastor of young Andrew Jackson and his mother. 

The next missionary came to the Overhills from Europe. In 
1765 a group of Cherokees was in London where they had been 
conducted by Lieut. Henry Timberlake. On February 14th the 
Indians were taken before the House of Lords and there expressed 
a desire that learned men be sent to their people ‘‘to teach them 
writing, reading and other things.? 

Doubtless these occurrences led an Alsacian enthusiast then 
in London, John Daniel Hammerer, to engage in such a missionary 
enterprise. Hammerer set about the preparation and publication 
of a pamphlet—Plan for Ciwilizing the North American Indians.‘ 
Hammerer encouraged by Lord Hillsborough, accompanied the 
Cherokees back to America. At Williamsburg, Va., he awaited 
the arrival of the great chief, Attakullakulla (Little Carpenter) 
by whom he was conducted to the towns of the Overhills. The mis- 
sionary made little headway there and soon went to reside with 
the Lower Cherokees with whom he labored for some years, find- 
ing them less warlike and more teachable.® 

2Williams, S. C., “Presbyterian Mission to the Cherokees, 1757-59,” Tennes- 
see Historical Magazine, I (N. S.) 125, in which appears the Diary. 

sLondon Annual Register, VII, 65 (1766). 

4Paul Leicester Ford issued a reprint of the tract (Brooklyn, N, Y., 1890). 
Ford, in error, conceived that the tract was printed originally between 1730 and 
1740; and, in the statement: “I presume that its author never even attempted 
to carry out his scheme.” See, also, Williams, S. C. Memoirs of Lieut. Henry 
Timberlake, n. pp. 173-4; Fries, A. L., Records of the Moravians, I, 304, 311, 337. 

s“The natural ferociousness of the Overhills has never been tamed as that 
of these Lower Towns has by the last war. . . . It will make this part—Lower— 


appear much more eligible for the purpose of instruction and reformation than 
the other” (Hammerer to DeMarshall of the Moravians in North Carolina, 1766). 
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At the end of the War of the Revolution, the Moravians at 
Salem, N. C., thought the time was ripe for planting a mission 
among the Cherokees in the Tennessee Country. Brother Martin 
Schneider volunteered in 1783 for the service and made the ar- 
duous journey in the winter of that year to the towns on the Lit- 
tle Tennessee, only to find the Indians by no means ready to re- 
ceive teachers of the Gospel.* 


As early as July, 1796, President John Wheelock, of Dart- 
mouth College, an institution founded in New Hampshire having 
in purpose the education of Indian youths, was endeavoring to per- 
suade the Society for Propogating Christian Knowledge, of Scot- 
land, that funds could be wisely used in founding a mission among 
the Cherokees. He was instrumental in sending to Tennessee a 
graduate of the college, Moses Fisk, who made efforts in 1799 to 
establish such a mission, but, though he had the aid of ex-Senator 
William Bount, his plan failed of realization. 


The father of the celebrated chief, John Ross, then living at 
Maryville, Tennessee, presented to the great council of the na- 
tion a request that a school for the children of the Cherokees be 
established on his premises, which was granted. John Barber 
Davis was brought to Tennessee as teacher and the school began 
near the close of the eighteenth century. Under Davis, John Ross 
there received his first instruction. Davis removed the school 
later on to Kingston, Tennessee, and John Ross and his brother, 
Lewis, attended his academy there, John Ross serving at spare 
times as clerk to a merchant of the village, William D. Neilson. 
Under Davis ‘‘John Ross laid the foundation for good English 
which in his later life often astonished statesmen, baffled politi- 
cians, and served him well in his long career in Cherokee na- 
tional affairs.’’7 


The zeal of the Moravians had only been dampened, and it 
broke again into flame in 1799, when Brothers Abraham Steiner 
and Frederick C. Schweinitz volunteered as missionaries, but they 
too found that the time was not ripe; and the establishment of a 


sSchneider’s Journal of this tour is reprinted in Williams Early Travels in 
the Tennessee Country. ; 

7Katon, R. C., John Ross, 4. Davis’s academy was in operation at Kingston 
- et ee gas in the following year there were about a dozen pupils, mostly 
of mixe ood. oses Fisk MSS., Dartmouth College Archives: il- 
liams, Early Travels, 500. ee ee a 
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mission was delayed until 1801 when Steiner, along with Brother 
Gottlieb Byhan, established the first Moravian mission among the 
Cherokees at Springplace in Georgia, near the Tennessee line. 


In 1804 Rey. Gideon Blackburn, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Maryville, Tennessee, felt the call to teach and Chris- 
tianize the nearby Cherokees. He opened schools among them 
and it is said that in the five years of his labors he taught from 
four to five hundred Indian youths to read the English Bible. It 
is due to this remarkable man that the mission at Brainerd was 
planted by the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions. In 1807 Blackburn toured New England to appeal for 
funds in support of his schools, and in Salem the home of the 
Board’s Secretary, Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, the seed-thoughts 
were planted. The story is thus told in the Life of Doctor Wor- 


cester: 1 ka 
uy i 


*‘An extraordinary impulse was soon given to the missionary 
spirit of Salem and the eastern section of Massachusetts generally, 
by the timely visit of Rev. Gideon Blackburn. 


‘‘On Wednesday evening, July 1, 1807, the tabernacle was 
opened to hear his narrative and appeal; such was the rush of 
the people that every nook and corner of the building was oc- 
cupied, while hundreds stood without, pressing close at the doors 
and windows. His whole soul was on fire with his theme. With 
a voice all but equal to Whitefield’s, and an eloquence, which they, 
who remembered Whitefield, could scarcely consider inferior to 
his, this honored servant of the Redeemer addressed that congre- 
gation of more than three thousand souls; and produced a sen- 
sation which was beyond anything which was ever known in that 
community. 

‘‘There have been other missionary sermons, and by men who 
had been personally employed in missionary service. But the 
sermon of Dr. Blackburn, in behalf of his Indian Schools among 
the Cherokees, caused everyone to say,— We never saw it on this 
fashion.’ ”’ 

The success of Blackburn’s continued efforts led to the found- 
ing of the mission at Brainerd in 1817. The mission, great in 
its results, thus sprang in a very true sense from the heart and 
brain of the truly great Tennesseean. 
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The site of the mission was selected by Rev. Cyrus Kings- 
bury, of New Hampshire, and at first the mission was called the 
Chickamauga Mission. Soon it received the name of Brainerd in 
honor of an early missionary to the Delaware Indians, Rev. David 
Brainerd. 


The story of this mission is too long to give in detail here. 
It has been adequately told by two local historians—Miss Arm- 
strong in her History of Hamilton County and Robert Sparks 
Walker in his Torchlights to the Cherokees. It existed from 1817 
‘until the Cherokees were removed by orders of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the West in 1838. 


The Methodists came into the field belatedly but with enter- 
prise and power. In 1822, at the Tennessee Annual Conference, 
Rev. Andrew J. Crawford received appointment to the ‘‘ Cherokee 
Mission,’’ and in the following year Rev. Thomas L. Douglas was 
appointed superintendent of the Indian Missions, with Richard 
Neely in charge of the Lower Mission and Nicholas D. Scales of 
the Upper Mission. In 1823 a third—the Middle—mission was 
added, and by 1827 there were seven charges and appointees— 
among the latter Turtle Fields, a native preacher. The most not- 
able of the seven, however, was John B. McFerrin, destined to 
become ‘the Great Commoner of Southern Methodism. McFerrin 
was not twenty at the time of this appointment by Bishop Joshua 
Soule. His circuit for two years was four hundred miles in cir- 
cumference and included the site of the present city of Chatta- 
nooga. 


Some of the qualities that made McFerrin in later life a mas- 
ter of assemblies he attributed to his experience among the Chero- 
kees: ‘‘it led me to be plain, pointed and perspicuous in my 
style. Preaching through an interpretor produced these results.’’® 

The missions waned as factional strife arose among the 
Cherokees over the question of entering into a treaty with the 
General Government for a cession of their lands and their removal 
to the West. 


From the mission at Brainerd there resulted a literary out- 
put that was not inconsiderable for the time and place, and is 
worthy of mention. 


*Fitzgerald, Bishop O. P., John B. McFerrin, 62-71. 
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A volume, A Cherokee Spelling Book by D. 8S. Buttrick and 


David Brown was prepared and printed by a Knoxville press, in 
1819. 


The Memoir of Catherine Brown, a Christian Indian of the 
Cherokee Nation, by Rufus Anderson, appeared in 1824 and went 
through several editions. 


The Little Osage Captive, by Elias Cornelius, appeared in 
1822 and another edition in 1824. 


Buttrick and Washburn left other printed volumes which are 
deemed valuable today by ethnologists for their treatment of 
Cherokee history and customs. 


The Memowr of John Arch, a converted Cherokee, educated at 
Brainerd, was published in 1832. 


The remains of the remarkable John Arch lie in the cemetery 
alongside of which were laid the mortal remains of the supporting 
Board’s secretary, Dr. Samuel Worcester, who on a visit to Brain- 
erd died there June 7th, 1821, as a nearby monument evidences. 


A number of the missionaries and teachers at Brainerd ac- 
companied the Cherokees to their new home west of the Mississippi. 


On this historic spot wrought, in behalf of the red men and 
in unselfishness of purpose, men who deserve to be remembered ; 
such men as Daniel 8S. Buttrick, Cephas Washburn and Samuel A. 
Worcester who, in the West continued their devoted labors, which 
tended no little, in the event, to make Oklahoma a great State of 
the Union. 


Upon the closing of the mission the buildings went to wreck 
and the premises into disrepair. Filial affection led the son and 
biographer of Dr. Samuel Worcester, Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Wor- 
cester, to this spot in 1844, and he left a description of it as it 
then appeared: ‘‘There were but two families at the place. The 
chapel was going fast into decay. The trees were thriving luxu- 
riantly in the burial ground. An oak has struck its roots deep 
and very near the sacred dust. The weeping willow that had 
been planted, at the widow’s request, had withered away. When 
a few more years shall have come, who will be there to resist the 
forest and preserve the monument unmutilated and unharmed?”’ 
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In these remarks of the son there was an implicit appeal, deep 
in pathos, to coming generations to take care of the hallowed place. 
Generation followed generation without any sort of heed. But 
there comes at last, this day, a band of noble women of Chatta- 
nooga and its environs intent that no longer shall the appeal be 
in vain. They have formed an Association of D. A. R. and 8. A. R. 
Chapters, the sole purpose of which is to restore and adequately 
care for this sacred spot, which typifies the earnest efforts put 
forth in behalf of the Cherokee people in days now long with the 
past. 


These women are honored today by the presence of the Presi- 
dent General of the Daughters of the American Revolution and 
many other Daughters and Sons of the Revolution. May I re- 
mind them, and all others here assembled, that President James 
Monroe deemed it an honor and a privilege to visit and give aid 
to the mission at Brainerd when on his Southern tour in May, 
1819. The previous year the Governor of Tennessee, Joseph 
MeMinn, paid a eall of respect to the mission. 


We stand almost within the shadow of a great ridge which re- 
ceived its name ‘‘Missionary Ridge’’ in honor of the devoted men 
and women who worked here during the years 1817-1838—in rec- 
ognition of their labors of mercy, tending strongly to peace. But 
as if to deride and mock the name, white brothers during the 
Civil War fought on its slope and crest the desperate battle of 
Missionary Ridge. So, now, the name ‘‘Missionary Ridge’’ stands 
for both peace and war. 


This spot, too, lies between two other battlefields, one where 
was fought one of the battles of the Revolution in the West in 
which the forces of Col. Evan Shelby in 1779 engaged the Chicka- 
mauga Indians a few hundred yards west of this spot, while but 
a short distance up Chickamauga Creek the great and bloody 
battle of Chickamauga between the Federals and the Confederates 
was fought September 19-20, 1863. 


The Nation and States have vied in the erection on that field 
of battle of costly monuments memorializing in granite and bronze 
the events of those fateful two days of titanic struggle. The 
strong contrast between Chickamauga Battle Ground Park and 
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this beautiful but humble memorial to the missionaries of 1817- 
1838 is a matter for serious thought. 


I esteem it a signal honor to have been chosen to dedicate 
anew this cemetery, trusting that not a few of those of coming 
generations who shall throng the great state highway nearby may, 
in passing, pause and gather at least a measure of inspiration for 
unselfish and noble endeavor from this historic spot. 


SURVEY OF A WAGON ROAD FROM FORT 
SMITH TO THE COLORADO RIVER. 


The remains of large bridges crossing the San Bois and Lit- 
tle River near their junction with the Canadian have suggested a 
historical mystery that has baffled much research. It is known that 
these bridges were destroyed during the Civil War but their ear- 
lier history has been shrouded in doubt. It was only with the 
discovery of the subjoined report of Edward F. Beale that the 
origin and use of these bridges has been made clear. 


Beale’s expedition was one of a series undertaken for the pur- 
pose of establishing a route from Fort Smith westward to Califor- 
nia. The first was that of Capt. R. B. Marcy in 1849. In 1853 
Lieut. A. W. Whipple was directed to explore a route for a rail- 
road along the Canadian River as part of the proposed railway 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacifie Ocean. The rapid 
erowth of California and the increasing emigration to that region 
called for better facilities for transportation and a mail contract 
was let to the Overland Mail Company of which John Butterfield 
was the president. In September 1858 the first of the Butterfield 
mail stages departed through Missouri, Arkansas and Indian Ter- 
ritory for California over a route that crossed the Red River near 
the present Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, and from there 
proceeded in the direction of El Paso and westward on what was 
known as the Southern Route.' 


Beale was directed to survey a route from Fort Smith west- 
ward along the Canadian River for a wagon road which should 
continue to the Colorado River. He was engaged in this expe- 
dition for nearly a year, and from his home at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, on December 15, 1859 prepared and forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of War an interesting report. In compliance with a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives February 15, 1860 this 
report was submitted to the House. From the reading of the re- 
port it appears that Beale was enthusiastic over the possibilities 


'For an account of this route see “The California Overland Mail Route 
through Oklahoma,” by Grant Foreman, in Chronicles of Oklahoma, IX, 300. 
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of the route for a wagon road and he gave many interesting de- 
tails of what was evidently an enjoyable expedition. During the 
entire winter, he said, ‘‘my men were exposed night and day to 
the open atmosphere, some of the messes not using for the whole 
journey their tents, and others but rarely. The winter was said 
to have been one of uncommon severity, yet, although my men 
were exposed on their guards at night, and their duties with pick- 
axe and shovel in cutting down the embankments of creeks, and 
with the axe and saw in making bridges, during the day, and to 
the continual discomfort of a daily march, not one of them had 
occasion to complain of the slightest sickness during the journey. 
The country over which we passed was one of the most attractive 
description.’’ Nature had supplied the route ‘‘most bountifully 
with the three great requisites for an overland road, wood, grass, 
and water.’’ 


Beale submitted with his report estimates of the cost of build- 
ing a railroad over the route covered by him from Fort Smith to 
Antelope Hills at the western boundary of the present Oklahoma. 
He estimated ‘‘for graduation, masonry, track, engineering, ex- 
penses and equipment, $9,311,900.’’ Beale included as part of 


‘his report the journal kept by his assistant, F. E. Engle, reading 


as follows: (G. F.) 


“October 28, 1858.—After some ten days’ delay at Fort Smith 
in making our preparations, we started to-day and came with the 
wagons to Warren’s. I passed the day with Mr. John B. Luce,’ 
whose information on all subjects relating to the 35th parallel is 
more extensive and thorough than any other with whom I am ac- 
quainted. From my conversation with this gentleman I gained 
much valuable information, besides some excellent maps, and the 
second volume of Grieg’s Commerce of the Prairies,* the best 


2John B. Luce was a former Indian agent whose active and interesting life 
had given him much information concerning the Southwest. His son, Mr. Will 
Luce, now living at Fort Smith, Arkansas, inherited his father’s interest in the 
Southwest and has contributed written accounts of his recollections. 

sJosiah Gregg; Commerce of the Prairies; or, Journals of a Santa Fe Trader 
during Eight Expeditions across the great Western Prairies and a Residence of 
nearly Nine Years in Northern Mexico, 1831-39. On one of his expeditions 
Gregg left Van Buren and Fort Smith in 1839 and traveled westward on the 
north ee of the Canadian River over the route pursued by Beale and on to 
Santa Fe. 
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book ever written on prairie life, and particularly valuable to me, 
as this gentleman was the first to explore the line over which our 
road, for the most part, passes. 


‘“About ten days ago I despatched Mr. George Beale to Fort 
Arbuckle to obtain the services of a guide, or three, if possible. 
He returned day before yesterday, bringing the disagreeable in- 
telligence that neither of the men for whom I had sent would con- 
sent to start out this season, on account of the hostilities existing 
between our people and the Comanches; Black Beaver‘ and Jesse 
Chisholm;, the one a Delaware and the other a half-breed Cherokee, 
both agreeing that the Comanches would burn off every blade of 
grass as we advanced, so that we would soon not have an animal 
left, and be obliged to return on foot, a prospect by no means agree- 
able. I shall, however, go on, and trust to luck for a guide, or go 
without one. After straightening out camp I shall go myself 
to Arbuckle,‘ and see what I can do with the Black Beaver. The 
country is so well known that it is hardly worth while to say any- 
thing of it between our first camp and Fort Smith;7 only one 
stream is crossed which requires bridging, which is the Poteau. 
This stream is about a hundred yards wide, and is bold and rapid. 
Its mouth is at Fort Smith, emptying there into the Arkansas. 


4Black Beaver was a celebrated Delaware guide and scout who was born 
at the present site of Belleville, Illinois, in 1806, and died at Anadarko, Okla- 
homa, May 8, 1880. From 1934 until his death his services were in constant 
demand by the government and were invaluable to the military and scientific 
explorers of the plains and the Rocky Mountains. He was chief of a band of 
five hundred Delaware Indians living on the Canadian River in the 50s in the 
vicinity of old Camp Arbuckle northeast of the site on which Pauls Valley is 
built. He served in the Mexican War at the head of a company of mounted 
volunteer Shawnee and Delaware Indians. 


sJessie Chisholm was also famous as a guide, scout and trader among the 
southwestern Indians. He married a daughter of James Edwards, a white man 
with a Creek family, who conducted a trading establishment on the right bank 
of Little River southeast of the present Holdenville and about a mile and a half 
from the Canadian River. Chisholm travelled back and forth between the white 
settlements and the Colorado River in Texas exchanging goods for skins, peltries 
and horses. Later, at the time of Beale’s exepedition he had moved farther 
west where he conducted his own establishment. 


sFort Arbuckle referred to in the text is old Camp Arbuckle on the south 
bank of the Canadian River in the present McClain County, Oklahoma, and 
where Black Beaver and his band occupied the abandoned log houses erected by 
the troops under Capt. R. B. Marcy in 1850. 


7Beale’s tabulated report of his itinerary notes during the first ten miles after 
leaving Fort Smith: deer abundant; quail and prairie chickens in great num- 
bers. A few wild turkeys,” 
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““October 29.—We were up at five o’clock this morning, and 
travelled through a heavy rain all the morning. It has rained 
every day for the past ten, and apparently not done yet. We 
have passed through a pretty country to-day, being about equally 
divided between prairie and wood land. We passed to-day but 
one stream which will require bridging, and at which place we 
found considerable difficulty in crossing. Its name was the Yel- 
low Bank. Towards evening the rain ceased, and at half-past 
ten we encamped on a fork of the Yellow Bank, having made 
fourteen miles. We find here a fine open prairie, skirted with 
heavy timber. One stony hill was crossed by us to-day, but not 
a very bad one. 


‘**October 30.—We were off this morning at six and a half 
o’clock. It rained on us all night, and as our blankets were taken 
up a pool of water filled the depression our weight had made in 
the soft soil where we lay. After travelling a few hours in the 
eold rain it cleared up partially, but soon became overcast again, 
and we encamped on a little rivulet now running smartly with 
the recent rains, but I presume never a stream except during 
rainy weather. Our road to-day has very much resembled that 
of yesterday, being equally divided with prairie and wood land, 
and the grass abundant, even in the timber. At the crossing of 
the San Bois river we found a delay of two hours necessary to 
make the banks passable for our wagons. We found it fordable 
at this time, not being much more than belly deep for horses; 
but there are evidences of its frequently being impassable. I shall 
therefore bridge it. It is about thirty-five yards from bank to 
bank, and the stream itself in its present low state probably 
twenty-five. 


‘October 31.—A drenching rain fell on us all night, accom- 
panied with terrific thunder and lightning, and a heavy gale. 


sYellow Bank Creek appears on modern maps as Red Bank Creek. Here 
are to be seen the abuttments of the bridge built pursuant to Beale’s survey. 
The crossing is about seven miles northwest of Spiro, Oklahoma. 

2An iron bridge was subsequently built here pursuant to Beale’s recommen- 
dation. Judge Malcolm E. Rosser of Muskogee, told me that during the Civil 
War after the passage of a contingent of Confederate troops his father was 
directed to remain behind and burn the bridge, which he did. Part of the iron 
frame of this bridge is still to be seen in the waters of San Bois Creek and the 
place acquired the name that appears on modern maps as “Iron Bridge.” It is 
a few miles east of the present Stigler, Oklahoma. 
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We got up from the mud this morning stiff with our night’s un- 
rest, and hitching up our teams, rode nine miles facing the wind 
and rain, which continues without intermission to the present 
time, giving the prospect of another wet and stormy night. The 
country as yesterday. At half-past ten o’clock we encamped near 
a small creek heavily fringed with timber, and a fine prairie on 
both sides. We were delayed a short time in repairing the road, 
which, with the exception of the place spoken of, was very good. 


“November 1.—Rained on us again all night, and all to-day 
very cloudy, with a cold west wind blowing in our faces. We 
came fifteen miles and a half, and reached our present camp at 
ten o’clock, leaving our morning camp at eight o’clock and thirty- 
five minutes. The road has been excellent all day, in spite of the 
two weeks rain. Our time made over it with loaded wagons is 
sufficient proof of this. We passed over the Longtown creek this 
morning, and were delayed an hour in working the crossing. 
This stream will require bridging. The country traversed to-day, 
the same as yesterday; very beautiful to the eye; prairies and 
wood land. We find abundance of small game such as partridges 
and prairie chickens; but Delaware Dick finds little for his rifle, 
as the Indians living here have hunted out the larger game. 


‘November 2.—Up at four, and off at daylight; the night 
and day have been clear and almost cold. After travelling some 
nine miles we came to the Winchester mountain, which we found 
steep and rocky. The road, following, I suppose, some old In- 
dian trail, took us straight up the hill; a little engineering at this 
point and a few thousand dollars would make a capital road over 
the mountains, as the land lies beautifully, and all the necessary 
material is at hand. A few miles beyond we came to and crossed 
the Canadian river; here about one hundred and fifty yards wide 
from bank to bank. On the south side the bank is rocky, but 
the northern shore sandy. The river was high, and in consequence 
we ferried it, and swam our loose mules over. It would be dif- 
ficult to bridge this stream, and as it is fordable for the most part 
of the year, and only raised now by recent rains, I consider it bet- 
ter to leave it unbridged for the present, and until the necessities 
of the road demand it. After crossing the Canadian we en- 
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camped at the town of North Fork,'®? which we found an insig- 
nificant village. Here we found corn had advanced from its usual 
rates of two bits to a dollar a bushel; of course, there had been a 
short crop, a drought, an unusual demand—in fact, a thousand 
plausible reasons were given for this increased price—but the true 
one kept far out of sight, which was that a government train and 
its quartermaster’s drafts were on the road. Quitting the town, 
which had nothing inviting in its appearance, we encamped about 
half a mile beyond it. 


“‘November 3.—I started this morning in advance in order 
to try and get corn at a cheaper rate than the agent of the gov- 
ernment agent offered it to me, which was one dollar and a half 
a bushel. After a ride of thirty-five miles I came to Jim Graham’s, 
an Indian, where I was well received, and who, not being a con- 
tractor, sold me corn at seventy-five cents a bushel. Being in 
such good hands, we spent the night with Jim very comfortably. 


“‘November 4.—Arrived at Little river. At this place I 
found a trading house belonging to Mr. Aird, and was received 
by him with kindness and hospitality." It gives me pleasure to 
say that we found in him an energetic assistant, eager and willing 
to promote our enterprise and forward it in every way. He 
readily sold us corn at a dollar, being a third less than we were of- 
fered it by others, and in everything we purchased of him we 
found the prices a great reduction on those of North Fork. 


1oNorth Fork Town. was a dense Creek settlement between the main Canadian 
River and the North Fork of the Canadian and a short distance from their junc- 
tion. During the gold rush of 1849, 1850 and 1851, many of the emigrants came 
over substantially the same route travelled by Beale to North Fork Town, and 
here were located merchants from whom the emigrants purchased horses, cattle, 
corn and other supplies. Asbury Mission was constructed here in 1849 by the 
Presbyterian missionaries. The Baptists also were active here. A postoffice 
named Micco was established here August 4, 1853 with Catlett J. Atkins as 
postmaster. Upon the construction of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
through the country the merchants abandoned Micco or North Fork Town in the 
spring of 1873 and removed to the railroad forming the nucleus around which 
the present city of Eufaula was built. Micco postoffice was discontinued April 
21, 1873, and a postoffice was established then at Eufaula, February 6, 1874, with 
John F. Simpson as postmaster. 

1Beale’s party is now traveling in the Creek Nation. Thomas Aird was an 
Indian trader at the Edward’s Trading Settlement on the right bank of Little 
River. During the gold rush this was the most important settlement and trading 
post between Fort Smith and Santa Fe and emigrants to California were warned 
to complete their equipment and purchases before leaving here as there would 
be no other opportunity to make amends for not doing so until arrival at the 
Mexican settlements. This trading settlement is described in detail in Foreman, 


Advancing the Frontier. 
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<‘November 5.—This morning, about noon, arrived Mr. Laws. 
I had sent this gentleman on the south side of the Canadian from 
Scullyville in order to settle the disputed question as to which 
is the shortest road, that by the south side, or the one we have 
followed; until a comparison is made of the readings of the vi- 
ameters we shall not be able to decide. Little river, which we 
crossed at this place, will require bridging,’ and is a fine stream 
about two hundred yards from bank to bank. The bed is rocky; 
the water, excepting after a rain, clear and abounding in fish, 
some of such size that they straightened out our largest hooks. 
Catfish have been caught here weighing a hundred pounds. 


‘November 6—Our wagons arrived and encamped near us; 
we are now awaiting our escort. 


“‘November 7—Compared distance by Mr. Laws’ viameter'* 
and our own, and find his road three miles shorter; so much for 
that matter, which has been a bitter dispute between the north 
siders and south siders ever since I arrived at Fort Smith. Lay- 
ing by waiting for the escort. 


“‘November 8.—Weather seems to have made up its mind to 
clear ; beautiful morning; still waiting for the escort. 


‘November 10.—Leaving our hospitable friends at Mr. Aird’s 
we started this morning at nine o’clock, and after travelling seven 
miles over a very pretty country and a tolerable road, encamped 
by the side of Little river in a pretty open prairie, covered with 
fine grass and skirted with abundant timber of ash, elm, hack- 
berry, and oak. I shall now travel slowly until the escort over- 
takes us. The weather bright, clear, and pleasant. 


“‘November 11.—Started by seven o’clock and travelled over 
an excellent road and through a beautiful country for fifteen miles, 
when we encamped in a fine prairie, skirted with oak, and having 
fine water in a small ravine. It has been a matter of remark with 


2The bridge recommended by Beale was accordingly constructed here and 
was destroyed during the Civil War. At a low stage of the water the abutments 
may still be seen in place on each side of Little River. This bridge was located 
between Edwards Trading Settlement on the right side of the river and the 
site of old Camp Canadian or Fort Holmes on the left side. the latter being 
near the residence ef Mr. Nicholas Bilby. ‘ 

'8A viameter was a wheel with a mark on the measured circumference. By 


counting the revolutions of the wheel as sho i i 
¢ wn by the mark it was possib 
measure the distance traversed by it. fae 
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all our party—the amount of mast which this country produces. 
Everywhere in the timber we find the ground covered with hick- 
ory nuts and acorns, and in the bottoms a few pecan trees add to 
the variety of hog feed. The country to-day has been the same 
as that passed through for some days back, excepting that the 
prairies are getting broader and more frequent, the woodlands 
Separating them being only narrow belts. Our road has been 
along a high ridge for the most of our day’s journey, and has 
been over limestone, with occasionally gravel and a little sand.‘ 
““November 12.—Started at seven o’clock and travelled until 
one, making a little over sixteen miles.5 The road excellent and 
following a divide or ridge all the way. Timber and grass and 
water abundant. At one we encamped at a pool of water which 
came from a spring at its head. The pool was large, probably 
thirty yards in length and half as many in width, with three feet 
of water in it, and fringed with trees and bushes. We have found 
to-day on our road an immense amount of fine gravel, mixed with 
sand. Of the sixteen miles over which we have passed, at least 
half has been gravel ridge, covered with small oak. Of course, it 
is impossible to say how much water may be found in this road 
at dry seasons, but we have found it abundant in every hollow. 
““November 13.—We were up at four o’clock and off before 
sunrise. Shortly after leaving camp we came to the end of the 
belt of timber in which we had passed the night, and a beautiful 
stretch of rolling prairie lay before us dotted over in some places 
with trees, and in every little ravine running from the divide we 
were travelling upon we found a fringe of timber. Game begins 
to get more abundant as we approach the verge of the semi-civi- 
lized tribes through which we have been passing, and to-day Dick, 
the Delaware, brought in two fine deer. Wild turkeys and rac- 
coons are also very abundant. Our road to-day has been excel- 
lent, and by two and a half o’clock, including a delay on the road 
of half an hour, we had made seventeen miles, when we encamped 
in good grass near a small stream. At this camp I notice for the 
first time on this road the gramma grass of New Mexico, mixed 


14This day members of the expedition saw large numbers of deer. 

tsThis day the expedition passed within a mile of Jesse Chisholm’s home 
south of their route. In his tabulation Beale notes that this was the last settle- 
ment they would pass. Chisholm’s home was in the southern part of the present 


Pottawatomie County. 
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with a good deal of the buffalo grass of the plains, from which it 
differs but little. Of gramma grass there are many varieties, and 
all most excellent. That alluded to at present is called ‘Gramma 
de Chino,’ or Curly Gramma, by the New Mexicans. This even- 
ing, near our camp, I found R. Frank Green, esq., with his mail 
stages, awaiting my arrival, and intending to take advantage of 
my escort to pursue their way to New Mexico. Mr. Green has 
been waiting nearly a month, the late fight of Major Van Dorn, 
(United States army,) and the hostilities consequent thereon mak- 
ing it impossible for him to pass the Comanche nation unpro- 
tected.* This is a most unfortunate matter, as he had prepared 
himself at great expense and trouble to carry out a contract which 
he had entered into with the Postmaster General to carry the mail 
from Neosho, Missouri, to Santa Fé, New Mexico. Of course, un- 
der the circumstances, the government will see that he suffers no 
loss by reason of its inability to control the Indians with whom 
we have treaties. Nevertheless, under any circumstances, it frus- 
trates for the time this enterprise, for which the preparation has 
been expensive, and which has been made with the greatest prompt- 
ness and energy. 


““November 14.—Leaving our camp at half past six o’clock, 
we travelled slowly along, marking our way by cutting down such 
trees as obstructed the passage of the wagons and blazing others. 
The country, to-day, has been equally as beautiful as that of yes- 
terday; but the soil reminded me more of that of California, a 
rich black loam mixed with sand. We crossed several very pretty 
brooks of clear running water, which made me regret that I was 
not thirsty. The banks of these pleasant streams were all steep 
so that we were delayed in cutting them down in order to cross. 
I noticed that the banks of all of them were of red clay, which, in 
Virginia, is said to denote limestone. At one o’clock we reached 
Choteau’s creek and found it a fine clear stream, running through 
a bottom filled with pecan trees, hackberry, and cotton-wood, and 


'sThey are now in Cleveland County. The journalist refers to the unprovoked 
massacre of a large number of Comanche Indians by Maj. Earl Van Dorn at the 
Wichita village near the present Chickasha, Oklahoma. Van Dorn, in ignorance 
of the fact that the Comanche were there on a peace mission, fell upon them 
with a force of 400 cavalrymen and killed four Wichita and sixty Comanche 
Indians. The Comanche had been driven out of Texas and smarting under 
their abuse, they depredated on the white people. For an account of the hos- 
tilities of the Indians at this period see Advancing the Frontier. 
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the finest pasturage we have had since we left Fort Smith. The 
bottom is covered with wild rye, fresh green grass, and pea-vines, 
on which our mules soon filled themselves to repletion, and the 
majority soon lay down, unable to feed longer. The bottom, at 
this place, is of vast extent, and the common bottom grass covers 
it waist high. Although detained over two hours, we have made, 
to-day, from half past six to one o’clock, ten miles and a quarter. 

“November 15.—We lay by to-day again waiting for our 
escort. This morning, getting up before day, Mr. Baker and my- 
self took our guns and strolled into the woods, where we soon 
secured two wild turkeys each, besides wounding one which escaped 
us. The bottom abounds in fine food and shelter for them. We 
have employed most of the day in cutting a road through the tim- 
ber, and eutting down the banks of the creek, to make it passable 
for wagons. I also sent a party out to the Canadian, which flows 
close to us, to cut out a crossing for that river. At this point I 
have determined to send back my first assistant, H. B. Edwards, 
esquire, in order to superintend the construction of bridges over 
the streams we have crossed, the sites having been already selected 
by myself. I part with this gentleman with great reluctance, hav- 
ing much need of his services, and relying greatly on his calm 
and deliberate temper and judgment for assistance in all cases of 
difficulty, especially I shall miss him when it becomes necessary 
for any reason that I should be absent from camp, which is fre- 
quently the case. I rode yesterday with Mr. Green up this stream 
for about three miles, and discovered on a small tributary of it 
the remains of old Choteau’s trading post;'? looking among the 
ruins, I found a human skull, which I tied behind my saddle and 
brought to camp. From the old fort we extended our ride to 
“W7At this point a rough fort was established in 1835 where important treaties 
were negotiated between Goy. Montfort Stokes and General Arbuckle, representing 
the United States, and the Wichita and their associated bands or tribes; and 
between these western Indians and the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw and other im- 
migrant Indians. Shortly thereafter Col. A. P. Chouteau built on the same site 
a small stockade fort where considerable trade was carried on with the Co- 
manche, Kiowa, Wichita and associated tribes until his death three years later 
when the place was abandoned. The exact location of this fort was at a sprimg 
on a small creek called Chouteau’s Creek on the northeast side of the Canadian 
River about five miles northeast of where now is the town of Purcell. This place 
was sometimes called Fort Mason for Maj. R. B. Mason who established it, and 
also bore the name of Camp Holmes, not to be confused with Fort Holmes on 
Little River. It was better known in later years as Chouteau’s Trading Post. 


Here Beale’s party found a number of Kichai Indians living. And here also they 
killed a number of turkeys. 
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the Canadian, and crossing it ascended the opposite bank looking 
for a good crossing. I found the river a broad sandy bottom, but 
the actual stream of water was not more than fifteen yards in 
width. The crossing was excellent, and the bed so broad (over 
half a mile) that bridging here would be entirely unnecessary. 
The grass had been burned off a day before, but we found a good 
camp to which we shall move our camp to-morrow. There is 
abundance of timber of cotton-wood, pecan, walnut, hackberry, 
ash, and hickory on both the Canadian and this stream. 


‘‘November 16.—We were up this morning at four and off 
at seven o’clock. Following the route I had chosen, we crossed 
Choteau’s creek where we had cut down the banks at our camp, 
and crossed the Canadian. The slush ice was running down the 
river, and the edges of it encrusted with ice as thick as a dollar. 
To cross the Canadian we followed up the bottom, about two miles 
and a half, and forded the river, which was knee deep only, and 
the bottom was of fine hard sand. After crossing we encamped 
on the edge of the bottom, where the hills commence, and found 
it like Choteau’s creek, filled with fine grass and pea-vine; walnut, 
pecan, ash, and hickory were all abundant. Wild geese, duck, 
and game of all kinds were plenty. Above our camp was a lake 
close to the bluffs, with high grass, in which we found geese plenty 
and a variety of ducks. We moved to-day only three miles, as 
we are still awaiting our escort, which must now be near. Mr. 
Edwards left us to-day. 


““November 17.—Up at four and off at half-past six o’clock. 
Leaving the Canadian, we ascend gradually to the divide by a 
road we had previously cut out. The divide reached, we found 
the ground firm and hard, and the travelling excellent. The 
grass on the divide was entirely burned off, leaving it so bare and 
so desolate in appearance as is possible to conceive. We followed 
the divide until near noon, our road, consequently, was not a 
straight one, but the travelling excellent. Many hollows head up 
towards the top of the divide, the waters drained by them running 
south into Walnut creek, a tributary of the Canadian. The hol- 
lows are all well timbered, but water is seldom found in them. 
About noon, having no particular reason for hurry, and being 
desirous of seeing Walnut creek, I turned from our course some 
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three or four miles, intending to encamp on it for the night, and 
go back on to the Canadian in the morning. On this account the 
distance travelled should not be taken into account, In summing 
up the whole distance to Albuquerque. We are now only mov- 
ing camp daily a short distance, and waiting for the escort to 
come up.'* I found the Walnut creek bottom of great fertility, 
bearing abundant grass, and plentifully timbered with the same 
wood as growing at Choteau’s, on the Canadian. The appearance 
of the creek is troublesome on account of the thickets and brambles 
growing near it. The stream itself is clear, cold, three feet and 
- a half deep, and about six yards wide. Fish and turtle seem 
plenty. Game is here easily taken. Our hunter, the Delaware, 
brought in three deer and a wild turkey, besides which numerous 
opossums and raccoons were captured by our men. 


**November 18.—We were up at four and off at twenty min- 
utes past seven. The morning was so cool that most of us took 
it afoot. The sun was bright and clear, with a slight but keen 
breeze from the northward. We took a ridge gradually, ascend- 
ing from Walnut creek to the main divide, and, after travelling 
nine miles, made camp in an oak grove, a portion of the cross- 
timbers which extend in a belt varying from five to fifty miles in 
width for a great distance north and south. Our road was excel- 
lent, being on the summit of the divide, and overlooking a great 
extent of country, with Canadian and Walnut creeks frequently 
both in sight at one time. We passed an infinite number of hol- 
lows on both sides, heading up in the divide and cutting into it 
so far as to make it very narrow in some places. These hollows 
are all well wooded, and some carry water. At noon we encamped 
in the grove of oak timber, having crossed in the bottom, a hun- 
dred yards or so, before we came to it, a fine pool of water fed by 
a perpetual spring, affording abundant water for any number of 
animals, and unlike the other hollows we have passed, which have 
steep banks, it ig in almost a flat, and very easy of access. The 
Delaware brought in two fine deer and two raccoons shortly after 
leaving camp. We saw to-day a buffalo bull, being the first we 
have met with. We shall now look out for Mr. Indian, as it is 
generally the case when buffalo are on one side of the hill an In- 


1sThey are now on the south side of the Canadian River and traveling through 
the present McClain County between the river and Walnut Creek. 
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dian is on the other. In consequence of running off to Walnut 
ereek our road on paper would present quite a crooked appear- 
ance. 


“‘November 19.—Determined to remain all day in camp to 
await Mr. Steen. In looking at this country with a view to build- 
ing railroads along it, I am convinced that the most feasible is 
in the valley of the Canadian. The bottom through which this 
river runs is almost always two miles wide, the stream itself 
never exceeds twenty feet. The bottom is as level as any other 
meadow, and offers, as far as my judgment goes, no obstruction 
to the location of a railroad. On the other hand, the getting up 
on the divide, or the crossing in a straight line the numerous ra- 
vines which have been mentioned as cutting into it almost to the 
centre, would be too laborious and costly. It snowed on us last 
night, and this morning is gloomy, with continued snow. The 
Delaware brought in a fine doe. 

‘‘November 20.—Saturday, laying by in camp awaiting our 
escort. Captain Noland, United States army, and young Ogden 
left us to return home, having become tired of the journey and 
somewhat disheartened at the gloomy appearances ahead. I dis- 
covered to-day that I was poisoned, and expect for the next two 
weeks a pleasant time of it. 

‘November 21.—Left camp at about ten o’clock and moved 
over to our present camp five miles. A wooded and open prairie 
country alternately. 

*‘November 22.—Raised camp at nine and came a mile and a 
half, moving merely to shift our camping places and for fresh 
grass. We are encamped on the northern and western verge of 
the Cross Timber,"® and find the black jack decidely the best fire- 


'sGregg described the Cross Timbers as “the ‘fringe’ of the great prairies, 
being a continuous brushy strip, composed of various kinds of undergrowth; 
such as black-jacks, post-oaks, and in some places hickory, elm, etc., intermixed 
with a very diminutive dwarf oak, called by the hunters, ‘shin-oak’. Most of 
the timber appears to be kept small by the continued inroads of the ‘burning 
prairies,’ for, being killed almost annually, it is constantly replaced by scions 
of under-growth; so that it becomes more and more dense every reproduction. 
In some places, however, the oaks are of considerable size, and able to withstand 
the conflagrations. The underwood is so matted in many places with grape- 
vines, gree-briars, etc., as to form almost impenetrable ‘roughs,’ which serve as 
hiding-places for wild beasts as well as wild Indians; and would, in savage war- 
fare prove almost as formidable as the hammocks of Florida.’ These Cross 
Timbers varied in width from five to thirty miles and their remains are to be 
seen today by the travellers going through that region of country. 
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wood I ever used. It seems inexhaustible in quantity. The grass 
here is abundant, and although the late snowstorm covered it to the 
depth of six inches, it still affords good grazing for our animals. 
The Delaware killed a fat bear. The day has been bright and 
warm, and we hope to-morrow the snow will be all gone. I have 
found it so far much colder on this parallel than I thought it 
would be. See table of barometer. 


““November 23.—The day broke fine and clear and the snow 
rapidly disappearing. Still waiting for our escort. At half past 
nine moved camp three miles and a quarter. Wood is now getting 
scarcer, aS we have entirely passed the Cross Timbers, and we find 
it only in the ravines leading from the divide to the Washita on 
one side and the Canadian on the other. We are now but a few 
miles from Marcy’s trail of 1849, and expect to strike it to-mor- 
row if we move.*? The Delaware brought in a deer. 


*‘November 24.—Started at ten o’clock and came four and 
a half miles. Encamped at good water; wood sufficient and grass 
plentiful. We followed the divide, not leaving it at all, and our 
present camp is on a tributary of the Little Washita, separated 
from the waters that fall into the Canadian by a divide scarce a 
hundred yards wide. Still awaiting the escort, which cannot now 
be far behind. Mr. Green has just handed me a letter, Mr. Steen, 
through his adjutant, informing me that he will be up in two days. 
I was poisoned a few days ago, and to cure the poison used mercu- 
rial ointment on the parts affected; this produced salivation, ren- 
dering me unfit for anything in the world. The day has been 
warm and pleasant, with a south wind, and the snow almost en- 
tirely gone. The Delaware brought in a deer. 

““November 25.—We left camp this morning between seven 
and eight o’clock. Last night was pleased to see Dr. Duvall, the 
surgeon of the escort, who passed the night with us. We came 
today, in some eleven miles, to a little creek, and encamped on 
it, with the Canadian about two miles from us. The pulling to- 
day has been exceedingly heavy, owing to the melting of the snow, 
which has now disappeared, excepting under sheltered banks. The 
wheels cut in almost to the hubs in some places, so that our mules 


20When Capt. Marcy came through with his expedition in 1849 he travelled 
on the south side of the Canadian River and northeast of the present Chickasha 
his route joined that of Beale. 
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have had a hard day of it. The soil of these prairies over which © 
we are passing seems very rich, and I should think would produce 
well. They are entirely unlike those of Arkansas in composition 
and grasses. Here we have gramma, and bunch, and buffalo grass, 
than which none are better; there, only a coarse, innutricious grass, 
and a poor, thin soil. It is a fine running stream we are encamped 
on, and as it has no name, I shall call it Daught’s creek. The 
bottom land is extensive and rich, and the whole very well tim- 
bered, making our present camp very good. It abounds in deer. 
The Delaware killed one, and also a buffalo, which is the first 
killed on the journey. We hope to see Mr. Steen here to-morrow 
evening, and then shall go on together. 


““November 26.—We lay by this day, in order that Mr. Steen 
may overtake us. At noon the welcome sight of the soldiers who 
formed my escort greeted my eyes, and in a few moments their 
camp was pitched close to us. Our men look finely, and the two 
pieces of artillery make our little party of one hundred and thirty 
men formidable. To this the citizens’ number added makes a 
very fair force, especially as we are not seeking a fight, and only 
fight if attacked. The day has been warm and pleasant, with a 
somewhat high wind from the southward, and cloudy. The Dela- 
ware brought in a deer. Lieut. Bell killed a snake at our camp 
to-day. A bee tree was found in the bottom, and the bees at work 
in the tree. These facts speak well for the weather and temper- 
ature of the thirty-fifth parallel. 


““November 27.—We left camp at seven o’clock precisely, that 
being the hour I have fixed, so that the escort may have one 
steadfast hour to rely on for starting. We came to our present 
camp at one, having travelled twelve and a third miles. The 
country this morning has been beautiful, the divide on which we 
travelled undulating and covered with fine grass, and from promi- 
nent points giving grand views of prairie, woodland, and streams. 
Where we encamped there was a deep hole at the head of a ra- 
vine, and near the top of the divide, of some thirty feet in diam- 
eter, which was very deep and contained quite a number of fish 
and bull-frogs. Mr. Breckenridge, one of my men, who went 
out shooting last evening, did not return last night, and this morn- 
ing I sent parties out to hunt him; one of them has returned un- 
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successful. We have passed grass to-day as fresh almost as one 
would have expected in June. The Delaware killed three buf- 
faloes to-day. 


““November 28.—I laid by to-day and intended to have 
hunted up Breckenridge, who had been lost since night before last. 
Two Delawares and two Shawnees had left camp a mile or so 
hunting him where they found and brought him into camp; he 
had wandered in a bewildered state over about forty miles, and 
was in a wretched, dilapidated condition; the merest chance had 
directed his footsteps towards our camp. The country to-day hag 
been beautiful, and the high divide which we are now travelling, 
between the Washita and the Canadian, makes a road perfect in 
everything but directness of line. We encamped on an arroyo, 
well wooded, which leads to the Canadian. The grass all day 
has been excellent. One of our best men (Laws) was shot by the 
criminal carelessness of a man named Allen. The latter had been 
off shooting turkeys, and forgetting to let down the cock of his 
gun, he approached Laws and it went off, taking off the first 
joint of his right forefinger, then fortunately striking the bar- 
rels of Law’s rifle glanced and inflicted but a slight wound in 
his groin. Dick, the Delaware, killed a fine buck and three tur- 
keys; others also killed turkeys. 

““November 29.—Raised camp at four and off at half-past 
six o’clock. Travelling over a magnificent prairie nine miles, with 
abundant timber in sight and occasional bands of buffalo, we 
passed the rock Mary,?' a singular sandstone butte with forked 
summit, about two miles to our left, and soon after encamped near 
some curious sandstone buttes, which I called after the commander 
of my escort, ‘‘Steen’s Buttes.’’ From the one nearest us, which 
I ascended, the view was magnificent. Off to the south sixty or 
seventy miles the Witchita mountains were in plain sight, and 
also many wooded lines marking water-courses and ravines lead- 
ing to the Washita. To the west the boundless prairie spread 
out before us, and to the north the timber of the Clear creek 
could be traced to its mouth in the Canadian, the line of which 
latter stream was well defined by its timber and banks. Our camp 
is just at the head of what the Indians call Sugar Tree valley, and 


21Rock Mary near Weatherford, was so named for a popular young lady 
who accompanied one of the emigrant parties to California in 1849. 
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a point of black jack which seems to have gotten lost from the cross 
timbers and come close to it. The banks of this valley, or cafon, 
are precipitous in most places, but in others slope so as to admit 
of loose animals going down the sides without difficulty. The 
bottom once reached, after a descent of the banks, which are about 
fifty yards high, we find a valley of level land grown up with 
large trees, many of them sugar trees, and a number of fine springs 
breaking out on all sides, which, uniting a short distance below 
afford quite a stream of clear, sparkling water. The valley, nar- 
row at first, being only fifty yards or so in width, widens to one 
of half a mile at some distance below, and contains fine grass and 
timber throughout. Here would be a charming place for Cali- 
fornia travellers to come and winter with their stock and start on 
in the spring. No storm could ever injure their cattle securely 
sheltered in the valley, while the open prairie would afford an in- 
exhaustible supply of grass for hundreds of thousands of cattle. 
From this point onward we have no guide, as Mr. Chisholm, who 
has been with us, knows the country no further; yet his judgment 
is so mature that I shall endeavor to persuade him to accompany 
us all the way to Anton Chico. The Delaware killed four buf- 
faloes this morning. After dinner Dr. Floyd and myself took 
our rifles and went down the stream exploring. We found it 
widening gradually at two miles from camp; a fork came in on our 
right; the water of this fork was clear, sparkling and rapid; it 
was not over two yards in width and about two and a half feet 
in depth; where the two joined the valley was beautiful. The 
hills had softened into a gentle ascent on either side, or rather 
the prairie became an undulating one, and the fine grass was 
knee high. Timber in the bottom was very abundant and of the 
usual bottom growth; black jack covered the hills in many places. 
It is evidently a favorite resort of buffalo, deer, turkeys and rac- 
coons, for their fresh tracks covered the surface, but unfortunately 
a fire had broken out from the camp of the escort which the wind 
was carrying with fearful rapidity in the direction of the valley. 
We found here everything desirable for the location of a first class 
military post; abundance of wood, water, grass, and game of all 
description; besides which, it is just on the range of the Coman- 
ches, or rather it is about their eastern range. Up to this point 


three or four could travel in safety from the settlements, and 
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emigrants collecting here could form in companies large enough 
to protect themselves through the dangerous Indian country lying 
to the westward; on this account a post here would be more de- 
sirable than one further on; I decidedly prefer it to any other place 
we have seen for the location of a military post. A raccoon was 
killed by one of the men weighing twenty-eight pounds. 

“November 30.—We were up at four o’clock, and off before 
sunrise. Travelling over a beautiful country, we came, at half- 
past eleven, to a small ravine and stream running into the Wash- 
ita; here we halted, and spent two hours grazing our mules on 
the fine grass; starting on again, we pursued our way over a vast 
prairie abounding in buffalo and a few antelope. At four o’clock, 
having made nineteen miles and a half, we turned off the road a 
half mile to a little rivulet bearing a scant supply of trees upon 
its banks, and encamped for the night. We have passed this even- 
ing immense deposits of gypsum which seems to be of excellent 
quality. According to Mr. Chisholm, whom I succeeded in per- 
suading to accompany us, this is one of the heads of Clear creek, 
a tributary of the Canadian. He says Clear creek is the best 
stream in the country, and better than the Sugar Tree valley, de- 
seribed yesterday, for a military post, but I cannot conceive that 
it can be better. To my mind, the great fault of our military posts 
is, that they are built too permanently, and at too great cost, so 
that we frequently hold on to them long after they have ceased to 
be useful, rather than abandon places which have been built at 
such great expense. With a constantly or yearly extending fron- 
tier, we build posts as though our frontiers were permanent. No 
military posts such as ours should be erected on the frontier; they 
should be simply temporary camps, which could be abandoned at 
any time without loss. It is evident that, for the protection of 
our mails, (I have before mentioned that a contract has been let, 
and that the contractor is now with us, from Neosho to Santa Fe, 
on this road,) and emigrants over this route, a post somewhere in 
this vicinity is imperatively called for. The Delaware killed 
three buffaloes to-day. I engaged to-day a Shawnee hunter, who 
had come out with Chisholm. His name is Little Axe, and as a 
hunter he ranks in the first class. 

“‘December 1.—Up at four and off at half-past six o’clock. 
Travelling about seven miles over a lovely country brought us to 
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Gypsum creek, which we found a clear, bright, flowing stream, 
tributary to the Washita. Here we turned our animals out to 
graze while we engaged ourselves in preparing the banks of the 
stream for the passage of the wagons. Having bridged the stream, 
we crossed it; and after leaving Gypsum creek we came, in five 
miles, to Bear creek, which we also bridged, but which will re- 
quire another of a more permanent character. Leaving Bear creek, 
three miles brought us to Elm creek, on which we encamped, and 
which we shall either bridge or work the banks sufficiently to pass 
in the morning. The road all day has been over a rolling prairie, 
and is excellent throughout. Many buffaloes were seen to-day. 
The Delaware and Little Axe killed four, but only brought in the 
meat of one, which was a very fat cow. Gypsum has abounded 
everywhere to-day, and the soil is without fault. Timber and 
erass have been abundant at all the streams we have passed, but 
do not exist elsewhere. 


““December 2.—Finding Elm ereek required not only a very 
deep cut, but also a bridge to render it passable, I commenced on 
it at daylight, with our whole force; and timber being abundant 
and close at hand, by three o’clock the cut and bridge were both 
ready. We then crossed it; but before getting over, the day, which 
had been threatening, turned out a storm norther; and after go- 
ing a mile or so, we were obliged to seek shelter on our left, where 
a bend of the Washita, having a high bank before reaching the 
regular river bottom, afforded us excellent shelter, and good grass 
for our animals. During the evening snow fell in successive 
squalls. The Delaware and Little Axe killed a very fine cow buf- 
falo. 


“‘December 3.—The night past has been a hard one. A stiff 
northwest wind, accompanied by hail, rain, and snow, has ren- 
dered it a most unhealthy one for our animals as well as men. 
The morning looked so threatening that I determined to remain 
in the camp, as our next move must take us to the divide, where 
the wind will have a clear sweep at us. Dick, the Delaware, and 
Little Axe killed a fine buffalo near camp. We dined to-day on 
buffalo, fat raccoon, venison, and marrow bones. On our wagon 
was wild turkey, and opossum, and side of bear, and Mr. Baker 
this evening killed a good bunch of rice birds, or, as we call them 
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at home, reed birds. The President himself could not sit down 
to such a table. The country between here and Elm creek is level; 
one ravine exists, at which a wagon was upset, but by crossing 
to the left in the bottom that difficulty is avoided. 


“December 4.—We left camp this morning on the Washita, 
and shortly after, in two miles and a half, came to a creek which 
we supposed to be the Comet creek of Lieut. Whipple, though his 
distance on the map would have made it some fifteen miles beyond. 
The morning turned out badly; rain, sleet, and snow fell on us at 
intervals all day, and the night promises more. Arriving at the 
banks of the creek, we found them high and the bottom boggy. 
I immediately set to work to bridge it, which we accomplished by 
sundown. All the creeks we have passed for the last three days 
will require permanent bridges of iron, so that the Indians can- 
not burn them, or else the emigrant must follow the divide to the 
great loss of time and distance. The valley of the Washita is the 
widest and most productive we have seen, and in time will af- 
ford homes to thousands who are now without them. The whole 
country abounds in wild turkey, deer, and buffalo. The Dela- 
ware killed a fine doe this evening. At this camp a singular 
thing occurred. The ground was covered with birds resembling 
reed birds; I think over two hundred of these delicious little fel- 
lows were killed with switches by our men. Mr. George Beale 
alone killed thirty with only a willow switch about eight feet long. 
Up to this point we have found the road superabundantly sup- 
plied with water, wood, and grass, and unquestionably, protected 
with military posts—the best emigrant road between the frontier 
of the States and California. Suffering intensely all day with 
rheumatism. The bottom lands of this creek resemble in fertility 
those of the Washita, and are well timbered. 


“December 5.—We left camp late this morning, (nine o’clock,) 
and travelled seventeen miles, arriving at five o’clock at a small 
stream with a thread of water passing between steep banks. There 
was cotton-wood and ash quite sufficient for fuel, and fine grass 
in abundance. Our road to-day passed over a high rolling and 
sometimes a hilly prairie, passing some ravines, but none of them 
difficult. After coming fifteen miles, we arrived at the dry bed 
of a stream, at the crossing of which there was no timber, but suf- 
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ficient for fuel a little below. Here I had intended to camp, being 
under the impression it was the Silver creek of Lieut. Whipple, 
but finding no water in it we came on two miles further to our 
present camp. On a hill passed to-day many shells were picked 
up by our party, some of which resembled those of the oyster. 
Buffalo plenty. The Delaware and Little Axe killed four. Pony 
tracks have been seen this evening, denoting the presence of 
Comanches. 


“‘December 6—Raised camp at a quarter past eight, and, 
travelling four miles, came to Marcou creek. This we bridged. 
The bottom was fine, rich land, with timber sufficient, and buffalo 
were grazing on it aS we came up. Crossing the bridge, we trav- 
elled five miles to Wood creek, which we found almost dry, but, 
bridging it, we crossed, and in two miles and a half came to Oak 
ereek. This we found a fine stream, running between steep banks, 
well fringed with cotton-wood, elm, and a few oak. The creek is 
exceedingly crooked, making almost islands at every few hun- 
dred yards. The bottom lands of this creek are wide. I should 
suppose on both sides included fully a mile and a half, and very 
rich, bearing most excellent grasses—mesquit, gramma, and buf- 
falo. Our road to-day has been over high rolling prairie for the 
most part, and excellent in all respects. The creek we are en- 
camped upon forks about a short half mile above our camp. The 
fork runs off to the northward, while the stream keeps a more 
westwardly course. Buffalo have been abundant all day. The 
Delaware and Little Axe killed two and a Deer. The 
morning was exceedingly disagreeable, cold, freezing and misty, 
but it cleared at noon, and the evening was delightfully pleasant, 
clear and warm. We shall bridge this stream in the morning. 


‘*“December 7.—We were engaged until three o’clock in bridg- 
ing Oak creek, the banks of which are high and steep. The weath- 
er has been excessively cold, the thermometer this morning being 
only ten degrees above zero, and a high north wind blowing all 
day. At half-past three we raised camp, and, crossing the bridge, 
came about two miles, and encamped in a sheltered bend of the 
river on the west side. We passed this evening a broad, well de- 
fined wagon trail running north and south, which I supposed to 
be that of a man named Prole, who a year or two since started 
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with a large party gold hunting and got lost, and, after twisting 
and turning in every direction, at last got over to the Washita, 
and so home. The Delaware and Little Axe killed a buffalo. 

““December 8.—We left camp at half-past eight o’clock, crossed 
the bridge we had made, and in a mile or so arrived at a fork of 
Oak creek, which we also crossed, leaving behind us a trail we had 
followed, and supposed to be Whipple’s, and took the divide. We 
found the country on either side cut up into rugged ravines of 
red clay and sandstone, and frequently curious-looking mounds. 
At times the divide narrowed and became rough for considerable 
distances; nevertheless, the road as a whole was good, and travel- 
ling fifteen miles, we saw from the top of the divide the Antelope 
Hills, and to our left the Canadian. Travelling down an affluent 
of the latter two miles brought us to a fork of it containing water, 
on which we encamped. The ice was so thick upon it that we had 
to cut through for our animals to drink, and found the water 
slightly brackish, though not unpleasant. We passed to-day large 
patches of dwarf oak, which in places covered the prairies for 
acres. About three miles from the little fork on which we are en- 
camped was a circle of small oak perfectly round and having a 
spring in the centre. The morning was bitter cold, but towards 
noon it became warmer, and the evening was very pleasant. The 
Delaware and Little Axe killed four buffaloes and a deer. We 
travelled to-day seventeen miles. Many wooded forks or small 
tributaries of the Washita and Canadian were seen to-day put- 
ting out from the divide; in some water was found, in others none. 
The Antelope Hills are of the same form, and differ but little in 
general appearance from the natural mounds described some days 
back, to which I gave the name of Steen’s Buttes. Last night 
one of Lieut. Steen’s sentries shot another, who failed to hear his 
challenge in the high wind, the wound likely to be severe. Oak 
ereek I think an excellent location for a military post. 

““December 9.—Left camp at eight o’clock, and crossed a 
fork of the stream we had encamped on; and crossing a spur of 
the divide, and shortly after another, thence by an easy descent 
we reached the Canadian. We found it very much as described 
at our previous crossing, excepting that there was less wood upon 
its banks, and apparently a little more water in the bed. Some 
distance above, on the opposite bank, was a sugar-loaf shaped 
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red knob, making a good landmark for our night’s camp, as it is 
nearly opposite the small stream running into the Canadian, on 
which we encamped for the night. Directly opposite camp an- 
other stream empties into the river, and has a large motte of tim- 
ber at its mouth. From where we struck the river we travelled 
up the bottom for a mile or two, directly towards the Antelope 
Hills, which are in plain view, and then going out on hills a mile 
or two more, came to camp in a sheltered valley tolerably wooded, 
and having abundance of water in large pools, which tasted of sul- 
phur. To-morrow we shall follow the river bottom for a mile and 
a half, when we shall go out on the hills and cut off at a bend 
the river seems to make to the northward. Looking ahead at the 
country, it seems to promise a more level road than we have lately 
had. Buffaloes have not been so abundant to-day; nevertheless, 
the Delaware and Little Axe killed two or three. The more I see 
of this river, its wide bottom, level surface, soil, clay and 
sand,) and its evident freedom from overflow, the more I am 
convinced that it offers decidedly the most level line for a rail- 
road to be found for the same distance between the Pacific and At- 
lantic. To this point there cannot be urged a single objection, 
unless it may be that wood does not here seem to be very abundant. 
The Washita, however, which is not far from it at this point, and 
which is a finely-timbered stream, might afford all the requisite 
wood for eross-ties, &c.; and the distance to haul from that river 
to this is inconsiderable. 


““December 10.—Left camp at a quarter past eight, and trav- 
elling up the river bottom for about two miles, took to the hill- 
sides, and going west towards the Antelope Hills, crossed several 
scantily-wooded streams of small size, tributaries of the Canadian, 
in only one of which we found water; we passed between the Ante- 
lope Hills, which we found high mesa or table-top hills of white 
rotten sandstone; thence over a hilly prairie country, covered with 
fine grass, we came to camp on a small tributary of the river, 
pretty well timbered, and containing fine running water, fifteen 
miles from our former camp. On looking at the river from ele- 
vated points, so that I could observe it for some distance, only a 
few mottes of timber could be seen, and not in such quantities as 
to admit of a great deal of shelter. Buffalo are becoming scarcer, 
yet the Delaware and Little Axe killed three and a deer.”’ 
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REV. AMORY NELSON CHAMBERLIN 
(1821-1894) 


BY LON H. EAKES 


Amory Nelson Chamberlin, son of William Chamberlin and 
grandson of Ard Hoyt, was born in the year of 1821 at Brainerd 
Mission, Tennessee. Both father and grandfather, missionaries to 
the Cherokees in Georgia and Tennessee, aided in the emigration 
of those who removed to Arkansas and also those who later came 
to what is now Oklahoma. 


After assisting his father and other missionaries in his work 
at Dwight Mission, Amory was for a time interpreter for the 
government in its relations with the Indians. He served also as 
superintendent of a boys’ school and at another period as super- 
intendent of the Female Seminary at Tahlequah. He spoke the 
Cherokee language fluently and read it with ease. He wag im- 
plicitly trusted by the Indians who regarded him as a most valued 
aid and adviser. During the Civil War the Cherokee Indians be- 
ing divided in allegiance between the Federal and the Confederate 
governments, Mr. Chamberlin under the command of General 
Stand Watie, followed the stars and bars, serving as quartermaster 
and also as a scout in the eastern part of the Indian Territory. 


An incident occurred in the life of Mr. Chamberlin in the 
spring of 1865 that showed heroism of the highest order, which we 
believe was never excelled in the heroic acts of recorded history. 
The collaborators of this article while poring over Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s old letters, manuscripts, diaries, translation of the Bible into 
Cherokee and his Cherokee primer, have reverted to this heroic 
incident each time with increased admiration for such a daunt- 
less and courageous soul who faced death fearlessly, sustained only 
by his unfaltering trust in a Higher Power. 


He had been scouting with his company near Perryville in 
the Choctaw Nation. The skies were canopied with lowering 
clouds, rain falling almost continually throughout the day and 
turning later, in the afternoon, into freezing weather. He rode 
away from his camp on a foraging expedition and became lost 
from his companions. Night overtook him in a woodland sec- 
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tion where the road was dark and narrow and travel impossible. 
Hitchine his horse and expecting soon to have a camp fire, he 
found the wood and leaves rain-soaked and his matches in the same 
condition. The only alternative was to sit on his horse during the 
night, endeavoring to get a little warmth from the animal’s sides. 
This he did while sleet and the freezing winds made the long 
dark hours more dreary. At break of day the hoofs of the steed 
began crushing the icy clods as the weary pair sought shelter. 
Two miles away he found a hut where he was made more com- 
fortable, but his feet refused to take the warmth which the fire 
tried to give. He soon learned that all his toes and most of one 
foot were frozen. 


An Indian with a frozen foot was placed in the same cabin 
with Mr. Chamberlin, where they remained some time waiting for 
conveyance to a doctor or some refuge for relief. A man on a 
horse finally came with one extra horse for one of these unfortu- 
nate men to ride to an army post. Mr. Chamberlin, expecting 
other help, had the Indian take the horse. 


On account of the raging storm for days no human aid came 
to him except through Indians who brought him pails of milk 
every day. His feet turned black. The flesh began to slough. 
His suffering was almost beyond human endurance. He spent 
the night in prayer. At the break of dawn he decided that he 
would be his own surgeon. He noticed an old file stuck in a log 
over the crude fireplace. He took it and filed an old butcher 
knife into a saw. Without an anaesthetic to deaden the pain or 
an antiseptic fluid to prevent infection he began as painful an 
operation, no doubt, as was ever endured by man. Before he be- 
gan his crude surgery he offered up a simple prayer placing his 
life and soul in the hands of his Maker. Then proceeded with 
the painful operation of cutting off his feet, the work of which 
was completed before noon of that day. One foot being amputated 
just back of the toes, the other was severed near the heel, leaving 
only a stub. For days he suffered intensely but uncomplaininegly. 
The operation was successful. He lived not only to tell the story 
to his children, but also to bring the story of the Gospel to many 
red men and women who had never heard it. 

A sister of Mr. Chamberlin, in New York, hearing of his 


condition sent money with which he could visit her. Catching 
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a ride to Fort Smith, Arkansas, he took a steamer down the Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans and then another 
to New York. In the metropolis he was given hospital treatment 
and his sister supplied him with a pair of stiff boots in which he 
could walk almost without a limp. After his return west and 
gaining flesh the tops of the boots were too small. He had to lay 
them aside and use crutch and cane for balance when walking. 
Notwithstanding this handicap he performed many tasks as well 
as men who had two perfect feet. Hig son tells of an occurrence 
in the barn yard when a dangerous bull got into the midst of 
some work oxen and cows, fighting them. The frightened boys 
called their father. Making a few quick steps and throwing down 
his crutch he picked up an ax, the only available weapon, and 
struck the bull on the back of the head, knocking him down. The 
bull regaining his feet Mr. Chamberlin dealt him another terrific 
blow, causing him to leave the herd, bellowing with rage. 


When his feet had completely recovered the brave soldier 
finding that the Civil War had ended, entered the service of the 
Presbyterian Church as a missionary. He had long been teach- 
ing and doing other religious work, translating, interpreting and 
helping in the performance of the duties of the church in which he 
had been reared, but now he became a regular missionary and 
minister at Pheasant Hill located within what is now Craig Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma. This place was so named for an Indian of the name 
of Pheasant who once lived there. It is seven miles northwest 
of what is now Vinita. Pheasant Hill was surrounded by a land- 
scape of surpassing beauty. To the west arose Little Cabin Creek 
lined with elm, oak and hickory trees. When Mr. Chamberlin 
settled there, deer, wild turkey and fur bearing animals were 
plentiful. He was instrumental in erecting there a church build- 
ing constructed of logs chinked between with mud. After a few 
years this structure was superseded by a large frame building a lit- 
tle to the east of the old house. After several requests the central 
office of New York sent a heavy bell, the gift of a large eastern 
church which was used as long as the Chamberlin church existed. 
After the church with the land on which it stood was sold the bell 
was shipped to Dwight Mission where it still sounds its call to 
classes and worship., 
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During the ministry of Mr. Chamberlin at Pheasant Hill he 
traveled to many points sixty or seventy miles away, an under- 
taking of no little difficulty in those days when travel was by 
horseback and buggy. Reports of the work, sent by him to the 
headquarters of the mission society in New York, contain inter- 
esting information concerning his labors and surroundings. From 
one of these it appears that he sent his first report of July 1, 
1882, from Pheasant Hill, covering his labors for April, May and 
June of that year. He says ‘‘my field is an indefinite, almost 
indefinable one, and from its long neglect is the more difficult.’’ 
Reference is made here to the days of the Civil War and the pe- 
riod of reconstruction when very little church work was performed 
in this country. ‘‘The churches of the A. B. C. F. M. were Pres- 
byterian before their removal west. After the arrival of the 
Cherokee people in this country. ..... the organizations of the 
churches here, previously Presbyterians, (Dwight and Fairfield) 
were changed to Congregational—and those arriving from east 
of the Mississippi River were organized as Congregational also, 
(Honey Creek, Mt. Zion and Park Hill.) In a few years Honey 
Creek was transferred to the Moravians. . . I have met with sev- 
eral obstacles to extensive touring which are mostly physical— 
such as the death of a reliable horse—breakage of buggy while the 
only available smith was sick, and now for a time an almost in- 
superable obstacle exists in abundant presence of the ‘green headed 
fly,’ rendering it impossible to travel through our prairies except 
in the night, or for short distances, where you can have the ad- 
vantage of housing your team on arrival. This pest will only be 
removed by continuous dry weather ... We have wished that 
the dear Lord . . . would send us a good folding organ and some- 
body to play it. The Indians are extremely fond of music and 
are naturally good singers.’’ 


In his report of October 13 of the same year, Mr. Chamber- 
lin said that his congregations at Pawpaw and Catoosa were al- 
most exclusively Cherokees who spoke no English. At Horse 
Creek about twenty miles west of Vinita he had a congregation, 
the most of whom, however, did speak English. 

In his report of the next March he says: ‘‘The women keep 
up their society and though they only meet once in two weeks 
and their meetings are often prevented by the weather they work 
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at home and meet when they can.’’ The Ladies Industrial Mis- 
slonary society of Pheasant Hill raised $10.00 which he sent to 
the Executive Committee of Home Missions. 


Mr. Chamberlin devoted all his time to teaching, preaching, 
translating books, hymns and parts of the Bible and to any other 
service which promised to contribute to the mental, moral, spiritual 
and social development of the people who came under his in- 
fluence. 


In order to promote his work to the best advantage he had re- 
peatedly requested a hand-printing-press and finally through the 
headquarters of the missionary society the press was purchased 
and sent to Mr. Chamberlin. This was perhaps the third and 
last press made for printing with the Sequoyah syllabary. The 
page issued from this press was about the size of a post card but 
the number must have been legion. Tracts, programs, religious 
articles composed by him, passages of scripture and hymns he 
translated were set in type and printed by his own hand. 


One unique product of his industry is a primer for teaching 
beginners by the use of pictures and names of object or animal 
just below. Following a few pages of this primary series the 
book is filled with short stories mostly from Bible events and 
parables, as evidenced by the character of illustrations. Among 
these are such pictures as Noah’s Ark, the Tower of Babel, Sam- 
uel at prayer, a vine and branches, an ox yoke, a stone-curbed 
well, the picture of a large cross in the edge of a city, and many 
other too numerous to mention. This primer was called a ‘‘Pic- 
torial Book,’’ a copy of which is owned by Mrs. Henry Miller, a 
grand-daughter of Mr. Chamberlin. Another copy is in the Li- 
brary of Congress, 


From many interesting papers of Mr. Chamberlin now the 
property of his children one learns that he did not limit his preach- 
ing days to Sunday; but regardless of the day of the week was 
traveling, preaching and conducting examinations in schools, trans- 
lating books and hymns into Cherokee, distributing religious liter- 
ature, visiting friends and strangers, sick and well, and in order to 
accomplish these labors occasionally risked his life in an effort 
to cross a swollen stream. ‘This is illustrated in an extract from 
his diary written during the latter part of April 1885. On the 
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21st day he went to Fairfield, a branch of Dwight Mission, south of 
the present Stilwell, Oklahoma. He was unable to leave the next 
day on account of the high water in Sallisaw Creek but on the 
next he crossed and got as far as Caney where high water again 
detained him until the 24th. After crossing Caney Creek he came 
to the Illinois River which was impassable. Here he slept under 
a wagon at the foot of a mountain and the next day, by coaxing 
and extra pay, induced a man to risk crossing the Illinois River 
in his boat and ‘‘ferrying about a mile, got across the River and 
passed thru Tahlequah.’’ On the 25th he arrived at Pleasant 
Valley church where he had an appointment and in the forenoon 
preached to the people in Cherokee, in the afternoon in English. 
The next day he went to Locust Grove and on the 28th ‘‘with a 
good deal of difficulty and delay got over Grand River, and got 
into deep water in a slough.’’ On the last day of the month he 
arrived at Pheasant Hill after a journey of 331 miles of toil and 
danger. Another extract from his journals describes a tour of 
156 miles. On May 28 he ‘‘started for Catoosy 55 miles away, 
but was stopped by high water—and returned home after mak- 
ing some visits.”’? The next day he tried again and May 30 reached 
his destination where he was hospitably received in the home of 
Mr. Rush. Here on the last day of the month he ‘‘preached in 
a grove to a good congregation in Cherokee; Brother Haworth 
preached in English in the afternoon.’’ On June 1 he started 
for home and ‘‘spent the night with Brother Joseph McSpadden 
near Chelsea. Near the end of the month a railroad having been 
built through the country he went again to Catoosa but this time 
by rail. A meeting was held in the grove and Mr. Chamberlin 
‘““preached in both English and Cherokee. Waters were up; yet 
had about one hundred persons in congregation.’’ In August he 
notes the completion of hig translation of the Book of Jonah. 


The Rev. Mr. Chamberlin was said to be a remarkable man, 
bright, active and a master of the Cherokee language. He loved 
the Indians who recognized his devotion to them. On his death 
in 1894 he was buried at Pheasant Hill. He, the Rev. Hamilton 
Ballentine and the Rev. W. P. Haworth who for years were ac- 
tive in the old church at Pheasant Hill were instrumental in or- 


ganizing the first Presbyterian Cnurch at Vinita on October 8 
1883. 
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GEN. JAMES M. SHACKELFORD. 
CAROLYN THOMAS FOREMAN 


While many citizens of Oklahoma remember Judge James M. 
Shackelford who established the first United States Court in In- 
dian Territory few recall his distinguished military career. Mus- 
kogee men who had served in the Civil War spoke of Judge 
Shackelford with a touch of awe in their voices when they re- 
counted that he captured ‘‘Morgan the Raider.’? The white- 
haired jurist, like many soldiers, was so gentle and modest in man- 
ner it was difficult to realize that he had signally distinguished 
himself in the army. 


A handsome sword presented to him by the loyal citizens of 
Kentucky in recognition of his gallant service, hung on the wall 
of General Shackelford’s home in Muskogee as a reminder of those 
turbulent days when he was a soldier in the service of his coun- 
try. 


James M. Shackelford was born in Lincoln County, Kentucky, 
July 7, 1827. He was the twelfth child of Edmund and Susan 
Thompson Shackelford. When twelve years of age his parents 
sent him to Stamford University in Kentucky where he was tu- 
tored by James F. Barber a noted educator of that period. 


Young Shackelford was only nineteen when he was chosen 
first lieutenant of a company of United States volunteers. On 
the last call for troops in the Mexican War he tendered this com- 
pany to his government and was commissioned first lieutenant of 
Company I, Fourth Kentucky Infantry. To his great regret he 
saw no active service in that war. 


On his return home from the army he studied law and after 
being admitted to the bar he became a partner of J. P. Cook with 
whom he was associated until the outbreak of the Civil War. He 
then on January 11, 1862 organized the Twenty-fifth Kentucky 
Infantry regiment at Calhoun, Kentucky of which he was elected 
colonel. Colonel Shackelford distinguished himself in several 
fights including the terrible battle of Fort Donelson in Tennessee 
in February, 1862. He was later obliged to retire for a time be- 
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cause of ill health but as soon as he regained his strength he 
organized a force of cavalry in answer to the call of President 
Lincoln.' This regiment, the Eighth Kentucky Cavalry, was re- 
eruited at Russellville, Kentucky, September, 1862 for one year’s 
service.’ 

That Colonel Shackelford had made a popular and efficient 
commander is shown by the letter written in ‘‘Camp near Hop- 
kinsville Ky. Decbr 6th 1862 Brig Genl J. T. Boyle Comdg Genl. 

‘‘The undersigned officers of the 8th Ky. Cavalry respect- 
fully and earnestly ask your co-operation with us in recommend- 
ing to the Maj. Genl. Commanding this Deptmt. and through him 
to the President the promotion of our worthy Col. James M. 
Shackelford to the office of Brig. Genl. 


‘‘This request is prompted by a desire to give more efficient 
protection to the loyal citizens of that part of Ky. lying between 
Green & Cumberland Rivers as well as to do justice to the dis- 
tinguished services of one of the most gallant & efficient officers in 
Service—With sentiments of high regard We have the honor to be 
Yr. Obdt. Svts. Ben H. Bristow Lt. Col. . .’’ This signature is 
followed by the names of thirty officers of the regiment. 


General Boyle approved the recommendation at his head- 
quarters in Louisville, December 19, 1862 and forwarded the pa- 
pers to Hon. Garrett Davis, United States Senator from Ken- 
tucky, to be presented to the War Department. Senator Davis 
and Representative George H. Yeaman of Kentucky added their 
endorsement to the petition as follows: ‘‘We regard Colo. James 
M. Shackelford as one of the most capable, gallant & active officers 
in the Kentucky troops, and we cordially recommend him for the 
promotion asked in the within paper.’’s 


The petition was approved, the appointment subsequently 
made was accepted by General Shackelford April 23, 1863 at Elk- 
ton, Kentucky.*. He commanded the First Brigade, Second Di- 
vision, Twenty-third Corps in Russellville, Kentucky and vicinity 
until some time in June, 1863.5 


‘(Muskogee Phoenix, Thursday, November 2, 1899, p. 49, col. 3. 
2Official Army Register, Part IV, pp. 1228, 1279. 


: Soa Department, Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files Division, S 1039 
c : 


‘Ibid., S. 1282 cB 1863. 
sIbid., Pension Case. Retd. Jan. 26, 86 thro. VS. Filed with S. 27. c.B. 64. 
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Two months after his promotion General Shackelford had an 
opportunity to justify his advancement in his spectacular campaign 
against Gen. John Hunt Morgan, usually called ‘‘Morgan the 
Raider.’’ Morgan was born at Huntsville, Alabama, June 1, 1826. 
His parents moved to Kentucky in 1830 and settled near Lexington. 
He served under General Taylor during the war with Mexico and 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, as commander of the Lexington 
Rifles, he joined Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner of the Kentucky 
State Guard. 


Soon after the battle of Shiloh, in which he commanded a 
squadron of Confederate cavalry, Morgan started on his career 
as a raider. He first invaded Kentucky from eastern Tennessee 
in July, 1861. At the head of 1200 men, he roamed over the state 
plundering the people and destroying property. His progress 
was very rapid and caused intense alarm. He destroyed a rail- 
way bridge between Cynthiana and Paris and his fondest hope 
was to plunder Cincinnati. The inhabitants were terror stricken 
until a cavalry force obliged him to withdraw towards Richmond. 
**On hig retreat his raiders stole horses and robbed stores without 
inquiring whether the property belonged to friend or: foe.’’s 


On June 27, 1863 Morgan crossed the Cumberland River with 
3500 well-mounted men and six guns and had a battle of three 
hours with loyal cavalry near Columbia, Kentucky on July 3. He 
partly destroyed the town and tried to wreck a bridge over the 
Green River. He dashed into Lebanon and set fire to the town 
and in the fight with the Union force his brother was killed. 
After capturing two steam boats on July 7 he crossed the Ohio 
River, forty miles below Louisville with 4000 men and ten guns. 
‘‘He plundered Corydon, Indiana, murdered citizens, and stole 
300 horses. On he went, robbing mill and factory owners by de- 
manding $1000 as a condition for the safety of their property.’” 


Gov. Oliver Perry Morton of Indiana called on the people 
to drive out the invaders and within forty-eight hours after his 
proclamation 65,000 citizens had volunteered to defend their state. 
Morgan realized that the people were thoroughly aroused against 


sHarper’s Encyclopaedia of United States History, New York, 1902, Vol. 6, 
p. 261. 
w[bid., p. 262. 
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him and he led his force north of Cincinnati and across the south- 
ern counties of Ohio until he regained the river above Pomeroy. 


General Morgan attempted to lead his cavalry across the river 
at Buffington Ford but he was surrounded. General Shackel- 
ford at the head of Hobson’s column struck his rear and General 
Henry M. Judah attacked his flank while two armed vessels fired 
upon his front. After 800 of his men had surrendered, Morgan 
with the remainder of his force, abandoned their plunder, dashed 
up the river to Belleville and tried to cross by swimming their 
horses. 


About three hundred men gained the other side but the re- 
mainder were repulsed by a gun boat. ‘‘Morgan fled inland to 
MeArthur, fighting militia, burning bridges and plundering. At 
last he was obliged to surrender to General Shackelford, July 26, 
1863 at New Lisbon . . . Columbiana county.’’ 


On July 20 General Shackelford sent the following message 
to Department Headquarters: ‘‘We chased John Morgan and his 
command over 50 miles to-day. After heavy skirmishing for six 
or seven miles, between the Forty-fifth Ohio, of Col. Wolford’s 
brigade, which was in the advance, and the enemy, we succeeded 
in bringing the enemy to a stand about three o’clock this afternoon, 
when a fight ensued, which lasted an hour, when the rebels fled, 
taking refuge upon a very high bluff. I sent a flag of truce demand- 
ing an immediate and unconditional surrender of Morgan and 
his command. The flag was received by Col. Coleman and other 
officers, who came down and asked a personal interview. They 
asked an hour for consultation among their officers. I granted 
forty minutes, in which time the command (excepting Morgan, 
who deserted his command, taking with him a very small squad) 
surrendered. It was my understanding that Morgan himself had 
surrendered, and I learned it was the understanding of Morgan’s 
officers and men. The number of killed and wounded is incon- 
siderable. The number of prisoners is from one thousand to fif- 
teen hundred, including a large number of Colonel Morgan’s line 
officers. I captured between six and seven hundred prisoners yes- 
terday. I think I shall capture Morgan himself to-morrow. I 
had Colonel Wolford’s and Jacob’s Brigades. The conduct and 


sTbid, 
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bearing of officers and men, without exception, evinced the great- 
est gallantry and a high degree of skill and discipline. (Signed) 
Shackelford, Brig. Gen. 


“All of the prisoners, numbering twenty-five hundred, with 
Basil Duke, are at and near Pomeroy, and are expected here to- 
morrow. About two hundred of Morgan’s men were killed and 
drowned in their effort to cross the Ohio at Buffington.’’s 


The Union forces opposed to Morgan’s Cavalry Corps were 
detachments of Rosecran’s Army of the Cumberland, Holson’s 
and Shackelford’s cavalry, Home Guard and Militia. The Union 
losses were 33 killed, 97 wounded and 805 missing; the Confed- 
erates had 2500 killed, wounded and captured in this engagement.’ 

A few days later Shackelford had the satisfaction of tele- 
graphing the Department Headquarters at Cincinnati: ‘‘Head- 
quarters in the field, three miles south of New Lisbon, O., July 
26. To Col. Lewis Richmond, A. A. G.: By the blessing of Al- 
might God, I have succeeded in capturing John H. Morgan and 
Col. Duke and the balance of the command, amounting to about 
four hundred prisoners. I will start with Morgan and staff on 
the first train for Cincinnati and await the General’s orders for 
transportation for the balance. (Signed) J. M. Shackelford, 
Colonel Commanding.’’" 

That the North was happy over General Shackelford’s victory 
is shown by the newspaper account taken from his file in the 
War Department: ‘‘Capture of Morgan. — Shout! Il 
luminate! Raise the banners! Fire the big guns! There’s good 
news! John Morgan, with what was left of his command, has 
surrendered to Gen. Shackelford. The career of the dashing 
bandit is ended. 

“This event will fall like an ice-bolt upon the hearts of the 
rebels and rebel-sympathizers. The rebel Confederacy would sooner 
have lost an ordinary army of 25,000 men than Morgan and his 
troops. It must feel paralyzed in a limb that has been its chief 
reliance. But the spirits of the loyal men of Kentucky and of 

sThe above account was copied from a newspaper clipping in the file of Gen- 


eral Shackelford in the War Department. 

10oThe Photographic History of the Civil War, New York, 1911, Vol. 2, p. 
340. 

11Shackelford had been a general since April 22 but in the excitement of 
his victory he signed his name followed by his former title. 
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the loyal men of the neighboring States will bound upward like 
a twig from which a bird of evil omen has just flown. 


“We undertake not to say how John Morgan will be disposed 
of. He is in the right hands. Let him have justice. Of course 
he has already been made to surrender up the money which he 
lately compelled men to pay to him as the condition of his not 
burning their property.’’ 

Shackelford and his troopers must have been disgusted when 
they learned that Morgan and some of his officers who had been 
confined in the Ohio penitentiary at Columbus had dug their way 
out in November and escaped to the Confederate forces in north- 
ern Georgia. 


The following letter shows the high esteem in which General 
Shackelford was held in his native state: ‘‘U. S. Sanitary Com- 
mission, Kentucky Branch, Louisville, July 27, 1863. His Ex- 
cellency A. Lincoln Washington D. C. Respected Sir, Genl. Shack- 
elford who has captured John Morgan and his command and has 
ridden Kentucky of its worst enemy, is one of the ablest and most 
skilful commanders in the field. 


“‘T beg that you reward him with a Majr. General’s rank. 
He deserves it, and the country needs a man of his nerve and 
patriotism. On no one more deserving, can you place this mark 
of confidence. 


‘“We shall give him a reception, such as only loyal Ken- 
tuckians, can give to a Christian Hero, when he returns to our 
city. I know him well, know that he is entitled to your fullest con- 
fidence. . . Your obt. Servt. D. P. Henderson.’’? 


Henderson again wrote the President August 18, 1863 urging 
General Shackelford’s promotion ‘‘. . . Genl. Shackelford is one 
of the best men in the nation. He is a Gentleman, a Christian, a 
good Lawyer, a modest, brave man, beloved by all his command, 
and in his Command like Ulysses, he only could bend the Bow 
to bring down Morgan and his horde. He rode longer, ate less, 
did without sleep, and in a word when all his command were ex- 


hausted he was ready to move. . . Your old friend, D, P. Hen- 
derson.’’!2 


War Depanmene Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files Divisi 1039 B 
1863 “D P Henderson.” ues Division, Sc 


‘s[bid., 1039 S cB 1863 Filed with S. 27. c. B. B-64. 
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On September 9, 1863 General Shackelford and his cavalry 
captured 2000 of Gen. J. W. Frazer’s brigade, at Cumberland Gap, 
Tennessee; October 7, the Ninth Corps, Army of the Ohio and 
Shackelford’s Cavalry had a fight at Blue Springs, Tennessee with 
the command of Gen. J. S. Williams in which the Union forces 
lost 100 killed, wounded and missing while the Confederates had 
66 killed and wounded and 150 missing. 


Shackelford’s Cavalry had other encounters at Bean’s Sta- 
tion and Morristown, Tennessee from December 10 to 14, 1863 
where they fought Longstreet’s Corps and Martin’s Cavalry. 
There were 700 of the Union forces killed and wounded while the 
Confederates lost 932 killed and wounded and 150 were captured." 


On November 3, 1863 Shackelford was assigned to command 
of the cavalry of the 23rd Corps, which he commanded until No- 
vember 5, 1863 when he was granted thirty days leave. His let- 
ter of January 12, 1864 from Hopkinsville, Kentucky explains 
why he had been granted leave, ‘‘S. Thomas Adjutant General 
Washington City D. C. Sir—I hereby tender my resignation as 
Brig. Genl. U. S. Vols. I am not indebted to the Government in 
any sum whatever. My reasons for pursuing this course are 
strictly of a domestic character. I have had the misfortune to lose 
my wife—and I have four very small children and a widowed help- 
less mother—in such condition that makes it imperative upon me 
to quit the army. My whole heart is in the great cause of my 
Country. The crushing of the rebellion and the maintenance of 
the Government at all cost and all hazards. I am Sir... Your 
Obt. Servt. James M. Shackelford, Brig. Gen. Vols.’’ 


This letter was endorsed by the President as follows: ‘‘Let 
this resignation be accepted immediately, unless there be some 
reason to the contrary, known to the Department. A. Lincoln. 
Jan. 18, 1864.’’ Below the President’s note is written ‘‘ Accepted. 
Edwin M. Stanton Sec. of War Jan. 18, 1864.”’ 


General Shackelford was offered a major’s commission in the 
regular army but declined the honor. After the close of the war 


14The Photographic History of the Civil War, Vol. 2, pp. 340, 342, 344, 348. 

15315. Ac P ’86. Jas. M. Shackelford late U. S. Vols. Pension Case. Retd. 
Jan. 26, 86 thro VS. Filed with S. 27. c. B. 64. War Department, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office, “Old Files Division.” 
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he moved to Evansville, Indiana and resumed the practice of the 
law until March 26, 1889 when President Benjamin Harrison ap- 
pointed him judge of the United States Court in Indian Terri- 


tory. 


The United States Court had just been provided for by Con- 
gress and Judge Shackelford took up the heavy burden hitherto 
borne by Judge Isaac C. Parker of Fort Smith, Arkansas whose 
jurisdiction had extended over the Indian Territory. 


The old court system had worked a great hardship on In- 
dian Territory citizens as litigants and witnesses were compelled 
to make many trips to Fort Smith to attend the sessions of the 
court so it was with a feeling of relief that Muskogee saw the 
Stars and Stripes afloat over the Phoenix Building in April, 1889 
announcing the opening of the United States Court and a judiciary 
system independent of surrounding states. 


The court as first organized was composed of James M. Shack- 
elford, Judge; William Nelson, Clerk; Thomas B. Needles, Mar- 
shal and Z. T. Walrond, United States Attorney. The first fore- 
man of the jury was Capt. G. B. Hester and the first juror sworn 
was Pleasant Porter who had done much to secure the establish- 
ment of the court. Judge Shackelford presided over the court 
for four years after which he engaged in the practice of the law 
in Muskogee. 


An achievement in which Judge Shackelford felt pride was 
the organization of a Sunday school class of fifty men in the 
Presbyterian Church in Muskogee when the town had only 2000 
inhabitants. 


Early in life Judge Shackelford married Marion Ross of Mor- 
ganfield, Kentucky and she bore him four children; Emma who 
married James S. Phelps of Louisville, Kentucky; Addison; Wil- 
lam Ross who married Cora Archer of Indian Territory; Nora 
who became the wife of George S. Ingle of Evansville, Indiana. 
After the death of his wife the young general married Henrietta 
Marie Ross to whom two daughters were born; Lee Phelps who 
married Irving J. Morris of Albany, New York and Margaret who 
became the wife of Marshall L. Bragdon of Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Mrs. Bragdon is the only surviving child. Judge Shackelford has 
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five living grand children: Marion Phelps Macpherson of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; May Phelps Morris of Albany, New York; Law- 
rence Shackelford Morris, Long Island, New York; James M. 
Shackelford and William Shackelford of Oklahoma. William 
Ross Shackelford served as Deputy Clerk of the United States Court 
for the Indian Territory during his father’s term. He was born 
at Madisonville, Kentucky, in April, 1858 and died at Muskogee 
in May, 1907. He was survived by his widow and one daughter, 
Charlotta Archer Shackelford, who was born in 1891 and died 
in January, 1909. 


General Shackelford died September 7, 1909 at his summer 
home at Port Huron, Michigan. His body was taken to his na- 
tive state and he lies at rest in Cave Hill Cemetery, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Mrs. Shackelford survived her husband until Decem- 
ber, 17, 1924 and she sleeps beside him in Louisville. 


General Shackelford won many laurels in his civil career in 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma and he was as much admired and 
loved in his new home as he had been in his native Kentucky. 


‘sData secured from Mrs. Margaret Shackelford Bragdon, Muskogee, Okla. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The meeting was called to order in the Historical building, at 10:00 
A. M., January 25, 1934, with the President, Mr. Charles F. Colcord, 
presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: Judge R. L. Williams, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. Charles F. Colcord, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Frank B. Lucas, Dr. Grant Foreman, Gen. William 
S. Key, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. 
Williams, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge William P. Thompson, Dr. 
Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Gen. Charles F, Barrett, 
Mr. Jasper Sipes, Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, Mr. George H. Evans, Gen. 
R. A. Sneed, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson, Mr, Roy M. 
Johnson, and the Secretary, Dan W. Peery. 


This being the date of the canvass of the vote for five members 
of the Board of Directors, Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to canvass the ballots cast in the 
election for five members of the Board of Directors to serve for a five 
year term. Motion was seconded and carried, and the Chair appointed 
Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Mr. Jasper Sipes and Mrs. John R. Williams 
to canvass the vote. 


The Secretary read the minutes of the Board meeting held October 
26, 1933, which upon motion of Mrs. Frank Korn were approved as read. 
except the third paragraph on page seven Judge R. L. Williams made 
the motion that an art committee be appointed instead of Dr. J. B. 
Thoburn. 


The canvass of the vote being completed, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Chairman, reported that the five receiving the highest number of votes 
were Charles F. Colcord, Robert L. Williams, Edward Everett Dale, 
Grant Foreman and Mrs. Frank B. Lucas. 


On motion of Judge Edwards these five were declared elected. 


Mr. Charles F. Colcord gave a short resume of some of his early 
day experiences, and Gen. R. A. Sneed moved that Mr. Colcord reduce 
his statements to writing and that it be made a part of the minutes, 
which motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge R. L. Williams presented to the Society the following photo- 
graphs: 

Framed photograph of the Choctaw Council House at Tuskahoma, 
through courtesy of the late Henry L. Gooding, an intermarried Choctaw 
Citizen, (Vol. 5 Chronicles of Oklahoma, page 97) and of a picture of 
the Annual General Council of Delegates from 34 Indian Tribes, taken 
in 1878 at the side of the Creek Capitol at Okmulgee, through the 


sates! of Mrs. Clarence W. Turner and her daughter, Mrs. Tookah 
age. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that said pictures be accepted and 
that Mrs. Turner and Mrs. Bagg be thanked, through the Secretary, and 


that Judge Williams be thanked for transmitting same to the Society. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 
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Dr. Grant Foreman presented to the Society a volume of typed let- 
ters, gifts of Mrs. N. B. Moore and others, indexed as follows: 


Letter from John Howard Payne to John Ross, Jan. 4, 1836, 
Letter from S. A. Worcester, Park Hill, Cherokee Nation, to Samuel 
Chandler, June 14, 1838. 

Diary kept by Mr. Jurkin, farmer at Tullahassee Mission of his trip 
west and part of time spent at the Mission, 1850-1853, 

Letter from John Ross, Park Hill, Cherokee Nation, to Rev. O. L. 
Woodford, March 7, 1858, 

Letter from John Ross to his wife, Mrs. Mary B. Ross, Philadelphia, 
Penn. May 1, 1860, 

Letter from Jane to Sarah, with reference to Jane’s trials in Ind. 
Ter. during the war, March 22, 1863, 

Letter from C. W. Ross, Fort Gibson, to “Father.” Feb. 7, 1864. 
Obituary of James McDonald Ross, eldest son of John Ross, Prin- 
cipal Chief, Cherokee Nation, Nov. 9, 1864, 

Letter from HE. Jane Ross to her uncle Chief John Ross, Dec. 31, 1864. 
Letter from John Ross, Washington, D. C. to his wife Mary, Feb. 
28, 1865, 

Letter from John Ross, Ft. Smith, Ark. to his daughter Annie B. 
Ross, Sept. 18, 1865, 

Letter from John Ross, Washington, D. C., to Sarah, Feb. 22, 1866, 
Letter from Mr. Robertson to his daughter, Ann Augusta (Mrs. N. 
B. Moore). Jan. 12, 1867, 

Letter from H. A. Shepherd, Newark, N. J. to Mr. Robertson, March 
31, 1868, 

Letter from Alice Robertson and her father, Tullahassee Mission 
to Miss A. Augusta Robertson, Columbus, Ohio, May 28, 1869, 

Part of letter from Miss Alice Robertson to her sister Augusta (Mrs. 
N. B. Moore). 1869, 

Undated letter from Mr. Robertson to his daughter Ann Augusta 
(Mrs. N. B. Moore). (1869) 

Article with reference to the laying of the corner stone of the 
Government building to be occupied by the U. S. Indian Agent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes. Aug. 18, 1875, 

Article appearing in the Lewiston (Maine) Journal in which Mrs. 
Mary Worcester Williams recalls work of her father Dr. Samuel 
A. Worcester, etc. 1917. 

Letter from Miss Alice M. Robertson, Washington, D. C., to her 
sister Mrs. N. B. Moore, with reference to her activities as Con- 
gresswoman. Feb. 17, 1922. 

Copies of seven (7) letters from J. F. Weaver, Portland, Maine, to 
Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Okla., with reference to Ft. Smith, Ark. 
and Ind. Ter. 1930 to 1931. 

Statement of Mrs. N. B. Moore, Haskell, Oklahoma, taken Dec. 14, 
1933. 

Extracts from Capt. G. W. Grayson’s papers. 

Undated letter from Mr. Robertson to his daughter Augusta, 

Part of two letters from Mr. Robertson to his daughter Ann Augusta, 
Undated letter from Mrs. Robertson to her daughter Ann Augusta, 
Undated letter from Mr. Robertson and his daughter Grace and 
son Samuel to their daughter and sister Augusta Robertson, 
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Also, the Register of the students of the Cherokee Male Seminary, 
Tahlequah, 1876 to 1909 and the Register of the students of the Cherokee 
Female Seminary, Tahlequah, 1876 to 1904, 


Also some material donated by Mrs. N. B. Moore, Haskell, Okla- 
homa, the property of her late husband, consisting of manuscript letters 
and documents executed by Confederate officers during the Civil War. 


Mrs. Frank Korn presented to the Society the following manu- 
scripts: Release from army service in draft drawing, issued in Ger- 
many, May 1852 and a certificate of vaccination issued in Germany, 
May 29, 1831, to J. N. Korn, father of Frank Korn. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the donations of Dr. Grant Fore- 
man and Mrs. Frank Korn be received and that they be thanked for 
same, and that a place be provided in the Museum for Mrs. Korn’s 
contributions, and that the picture of the Annual General Council be 
framed and properly marked to preserve its identity. Motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Secretary and two others, to- 
wit, The President and Judge Thomas A. Edwards make application 
to Col. Carl Giles for an allowance out of the C. W. A. fund to employ 
three persons and Peter J. Hudson, Sr. to aid Mrs. Rella Watts in 
calendaring material in the Indian Agency at Muskogee, Mr. Hudson 
to act as interpreter and translator. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman made a report of the work being done by the 
Oklahoma Historical Marking Board, under the civil works fund. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the Secretary be directed 
to ask on behalf of the Society that it be furnished with a copy of this 
architectural survey. Motion was seconded and carried. 

* * * * 


Judge William P. Thompson presented to the Society the following: 
Proceedings of the first meeting of the Indian Territory Bar Association, 
1900; Okla. and Ind. Ter. Bar Association, 1905; Oklahoma Bar Asso- 


ciation, 1911 to 1915, 1919, 1920, 1921, 1927, 1930 and the Oklahoma State 
Bar Journal 1930-1 and 1931-2. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that these be accepted and that Judge 
Thompson be thanked for this contribution and that the copy of the 
Indian Territory Bar Association be photostated and bound. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary read his annual report. 
* * * * 

_ Dr. J. B. Thoburn told of the donation of two pieces of artillery 
which are now on the ground surrounding the Union Soldiers’ Home 
and moved that we accept the two cannons presented to the Society 
by Gov. William H. Murray, Col. George Ade Davis and Major Hugh 


Askew, and extend to them the thanks of the Society. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


_ Judge R. L. Williams moved that we proceed to the election of 
officers, which motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge William P. Thompson nominated Mr. Charles F. Colcord, the 
present incumbent, for president. The motion was seconded and Judge 
R. L. Williams put the question, which carried. 


Judge R. L. Williams moved that Judge Thos. H. Doyle be elected 
first vice-president and that the rules be suspended and the vote taken 


by acclamation. Motion was seconded and carried and J 
Ww udge 
as elected first vice-president. ge Doyle 
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Dr. J. B. Thoburn nominated Mrs. John R. Williams for second 
vice-president. 


Judge R. L. Williams nominated Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour for 
second vice-president. 


The vote was taken by ballot.and Judge Edwards and Col. William 
S. Key acted as counter and teller and reported the vote as follows: 
Mrs, John R. Williams received eight votes and Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour 
received twelve votes. Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour was declared elected 
second vice-president. 

Mr. Jasper Sipes nominated Dan W. Peery for Secretary. 

Judge Harry Campbell moved that the rules be suspended and that 
Dan W. Peery be elected secretary by acclamation, which motion was 
seconded and carried and Mr. Peery was elected secretary. 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that Mrs. Jessie R. Moore be 
elected treasurer and that the rules be suspended and the vote cast 
by acclamation, which motion was seconded and carried and Mrs. Moore 
was declared elected treasurer. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the staff, including all of the 
present employees, be re-employed at the salaries designated in the 
appropriation made by the legislature for each position. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for mem- 
bership in the Society: Mrs. Ruth P. Andrews, Oklahoma City; John 
Basolo, McAlester; Mrs. W. D. Brewer, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Cora C. 
Burdick, Oklahoma City; Henry T. Chambers, Bristow; Francis HE. 
Chouteau, Jr., Nowata; Myra Y. Chouteau, Oklahoma City; Leonard H. 
Dickerson, Oklahoma Cify; Mrs. J. C. Fullerton, Oklahoma City; Annie 
Frances Hampton, Chickasha; Dr. John A. Hatchett, Oklahoma City; 
Robert E. Hecker, Oklahoma City; Edward Henderson, Oklahoma City; 
Mrs. Wanna F. Howe, Oklahoma City; Homer S. Hurst, Oklahoma City; 
Glen Hutton, Altus; Mrs. Mattie L. Jarrott, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Valda 
Johnson, Pawhuska; H. C. Jones, Oklahoma City; J. W. Keith, Hailey- 
ville; Sibyl Maricle, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Jane Orr Middelcoff, Okla- 
homa City; J. T. Parks, Tahlequah; Judge L. M. Poe, Tulsa; H. E. 
Ringle, Okmulgee; Prof. John D. Seal, Stillwater; C. W. Stater, Okla- 
homa City; Miss J. Verne Tewksbury, Chickasha; John Tomerlin, Okla- 
homa City; D. D. Waters, Muskogee; Mrs. Anna Kellough Wyss, Pawnee. 

Upon motion of Judge Thomas A. Edwards they were received into 
annual membership, the list to be published in Chronicles. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that we fix the date of the annual 
meeting of the Society to be held in Muskogee, as April 19, 1934. Motion 
was seconded and garried. 

Dr. J. B. Thoburn moved that a committee consisting of Judge 
R. L. Williams, Dr. Grant Foreman, Judge Harry Campbell, Mr. J. F. 
Darby, Muskogee, and Mrs. Eugene B. Lawson, of Tulsa be appointed 
to act with the local committee at Muskogee to arrange for the annual 
meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 

* * * * 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mrs. John R. Williams presented the following amendment to the 
constitution: Beginning at the 20th line, page 6, Section 2 of Article 3, 
change to read as follows: “Such ballot shall be by the Secretary duly 
mailed to the address of each member of the Society, who shall cross 
out or mark out all names on such ballot except as he or she may desire 
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to vote for, not to exceed five, the ballot to be placed in a blank 
envelope, which shall then be placed in an envelope which has the 
name of the voter in the upper left hand corner, which name shall be 
checked against the record. Then the outer envelope shall be opened 
and the sealed inner blank envelope shall be placed in the ballot box, 
the ballots to be mixed thoroughly, before the box is opened, to be 
counted by the proper parties.” 

Dr. BE. B. Ringland, custodian of the Union Soldiers Memorial Hall, 
appeared before the Board and took up the question of the ultimate 
disposition of the property of the G. A. R. Post. 

Judge R. L. Williams moved that the Chair appoint a committee 
of three to meet with a like committee from the G. A. R. Post to de- 
termine their wishes in the matter. Motion was seconded. 

Gen. William S. Key moved to amend by adding that the thanks 
of the Society be extended for the generous offer of the G. A. R. Post. 
The motion as amended was adopted. 

The Chair appointed Gen. R. A. Sneed, with Judge Thomas H. Doyle 
and Gen. William S. Key to act in this capacity. : 

Upon motion of Gen. William S. Key the meeting stood adjourned. 


CHARLES F. COLCORD, President, 


DAN W. PEERY, Presiding. 
Secretary. 


JOHN W. FLENNER 


JOHN WINTRODE FLENNER 
1875-—1933 


John W. Flenner was born at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, March 21, 
1875; died November 30, 1933, at Muskogee, Oklahoma. He was the 
descendant of a long line of New England and Pennsylvania pioneers 
who fought in the Colonial wars; son of John R. Flenner and Annie 
Kinney (Wintrode) Flenner. An extensive education included study in 
the Huntingdon public schools; Juniata College; Phillips’ Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, studying art at the 
latter school under the late Howard Pyle, noted artist and illustrator. 
Mr. Flenner entered the newspaper business on the Muskogee Democrat 
in the spring of 1905; became city editor and conducted a column called 
“Frenzied Foolishness.” He covered the Constitutional Convention at 
Guthrie in 1906-1907, and acted as publicity agent for the late C. N. 
Haskell, first Governor of Oklahoma. In 1909 he became Washington 
correspondent of a string of Oklahoma and Eastern newspapers: 
Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock Democrat, Bartlesville Examiner, The Ardmorite, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, Intelligencer, Parkersburg (West Va.) News, 
and other publications. 


While a reporter on the Muskogee Times-Democrat he attached to Wm. 
EH. Johnson, the temperance leader, the sobriquet of “Pussyfoot”; he 
named the Crazy Snake War in 1909 the “Smoked Meat Rebellion’, and 
gave many prominent Oklahoma politicians their nicknames. For a 
time he was half-owner of the Muskogee Times-Democrat. In 1912 he was 
in charge of the Champ Clark press headquarters at the Baltimore Con- 
vention. In 1917 Mr. Flenner became telegraph editor of the Tulsa Dem- 
ocrat under the late Charles Page ownership, remaining until 1920, when 
ill health compelled a six month’s residence in California; after this he 
was publicity agent for a Texas townsite launched by the late Jake L. 
Hamon; later was for a time again connected with the Muskogee Times- 
Democrat but had to relinquish work on account of ill health. Because 
greatly underweight, unable to engage in the World War he conducted 
publicity work in Tulsa, for the Red Cross and other wartime activities. 
Mr. Flenner was the author of a number of poems, and sent out the 
first dispatch from Wichita, Kansas, in September, 1919, telling of the 
collapse of President Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Flenner was a better than 
average artist and at the time of his death was working on a history 
of the early and present oil development of Oklahoma, which is now 
being compiled for publication by his widow. (Hee) 


CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE. 
1846—1932 


The recent death of Maj. Clifton R. Breckinridge marks the passing 
of the last living member of the Dawes Commission the most important 
of the agencies employed by the government to adjust the affairs of 
the Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes to the changes necessary to 
inaugurate statehood for this country. This commission was created 
in 1893 to negotiate with the Indians treaties by which they would agree 
to the allotment of their lands. After years of patient labor and ne- 
gotiation the necessary treaties were made, the lands were surveyed, 
rolls of the Indians prepared, and the land allotted to them in severalty. 


The official name of this body was The Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes, but it was usually known as the Dawes Commission 
from its chairman former senator Henry L. Dawes of Massachusetts, 
who was largely responsible for its existence. When Major Breckin- 
ridge became a member of the commission in 1900 the other members 
were Tams Bixby, acting chairman, and Thomas B. Needles. He served 
until the life of the commission was terminated by law on July 1, 1905 
and during these years participated in the determination of policies 
and recommendations to Congress and in administrative duties that had 
a profound influence on the future history of Oklahoma. Senator Dawes 
died in 1903. Mr. Bixby and Col. Needles died after the commission 
passed out of existence. 


During the years of his service on the commission Major Breckin- 
ridge resided in Muskogee where he endeared himself to a large circle 
of friends who loved him for his amiable and kindly disposition. He 
was a rare survival of the school of courtly and polished gentlemen 
whose presence radiated good cheer. He was a man of scholarly at- 
tainments, and ornamented and enriched any circle privileged to have 
him for company. 


Clifton Rodes Breckinridge, the son of Gen. John C. Breckinridge, 
Vice-president of the United States, was born at Lexington, Kentucky, 
November 22, 1846. He served as private in the Confederate army and 
as midshipman in the Confederate navy. After the termination of his 
service in the cause of the Confederacy he received his education at 
Washington and Lee University in Virginia. He later removed to Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, where he engaged as a cotton planter from 1870 to 
1883. He was married November 21, 1876, to Catherine B. Carson of 
Memphis, Tennessee, who died November 2, 1921. He was elected Repre- 
sentative from Arkansas to the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first Congresses as a Democrat, unseated September 5, 1890, nomi- 
nated for the second session of the Fifty-first Congress and elected, 
reelected to the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses. He resigned 
his seat in Congress August 14, 1894, to accept the appointment as Min- 
ister to Russia where he remained until 1897. After the termination of 
his service with the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, Major 
Breckinridge located at Ft. Smith, Arkansas, where he served as Presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Valley Trust Company from 1906 to 1914. He later 
Served as a member of the state Constitutional Convention in 1917. 


Major Breckinridge’s many friends of Muskogee remember him as 
a brilliant raconteur and with the inexhaustible fund of good _ stories 
accumulated during his interesting career and particularly his reminis- 
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cences of the life at the Russian Court he could entertain and fascinate 
any company of friends fortunate enough to include him. 


Major Breckinridge died at Wendover, Kentucky, December 3, 1932, 
survived by four children, Gen. James Carson of the Marine Corps, Mary, 
Lees Preston Dunn, and Clifton Rodes, born in Russia, who served as 
an officer in the United States Army in the World War and is now in 
business at Fort Lauderdale, Florida. At the time of his death Major 
Breckinridge was living with his daughter, Mrs. Mary Breckinridge, who 
has become distinguished for the Frontier Nursing Service established 
and administered by her in Kentucky.—G. F. 
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